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Among the Lives of illuftrious Men, which we have been careful to record o-cafnally for 
the Imitation, InfiruSion, or Amufement of our Readers, that of the jufily ereat and 
celebrated: Door MEAD merits a diflinguifoed Place, and, as fuch, we, ker? inurt 
it, compiled from authentic Memoirs, with the additional Embeilifoment. of bs He aD 


eleganily engraved. 


ICHARD MEAD), Archiater to 

King Georce the Second, and 
the moft eminent phyfician of his time, was 
defcended from. a confiderable family in 
Buckinghamfhire, and the fonof Mr. Mat- 
thew Mead, a celebrated divine among the 
Nonconformifts, and, during. Cromwell's 
ufurpation, minifter of Stepney, near Lon- 
don ; but, being ejé&ted by the Bartholo- 
mew aét in 1662, he removed to a houte 
in the fame parifh, and, having a numerous 
family and a handfome fortune, he took a 
private tutor into: his houfe for-the educa- 
tion of his children, which were no lefs 
than thirteen in number;. of whom Ri- 
chard was the eleventh, being born in the 
parith of Stepney, Auguft 11, 1673. 

He continued with the rett of the family 
till the difcovery of that which goes by the 
name of the Fanatic Plot, when the old 
Gentleman, being acculed of fome privity 
thereto, thought proper, though innocent, 
confidering the violence of the times, to 
confult his fafety by flight; and, in 1633, 
withdrawing into Holland, placed his fon 
(who had. already made a good proficiency 
in the Latin tongue) under the care of Mr. 
Thomas Singleton, who had been fecond 
Matter.of Eton fchool, which he was obli- 
ged to quit.in 1662, on account of his non- 
conformity. 

Under Mr. Singleton’s tuition, the youth 
foon became diftinguifhed by the vivacity 
of his parts, his ready talent in making 
verfes, and.an uncommon ftrength of mc- 
mory ; and, having attained a_ fufficient 
fkill in the Greek and Latin languages, he 
was fent to Utrecht, in the latter end of the 
year 1689, to complete this preparatory part 
of his education under the illuftrious Gra- 
vius, to. whom his eldeft brother,’ who- had 
likewile been a’ pupil of that-Profetfor, re- 
commended him as a modelt young. man, 
that had already made a progrefs in claffical 
Jearning.. He alfa recommended him for 
the particular quality of exaét diligence, 
which indeed was confpicuous in him, and 
at the fame time made his brother's addrefs 
the more admirable, an ardent laboriou{neis 
being the diftinguifhing character of that 
Profeffor, who, on that account, would nu 
doubt be moft pleafed with fomething of the 
fame turn in his pupil, and confequently be 
more ftudious in improving him. = Accord- 
wely, under this mafler, he imbibed a taiie 
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for ftri&t propriety in the Latin language, 
which withouf any peculiar elegance of ttyle 
recommended itfelf to the public, and he 
made_ufe of all the‘opportunities of: thewing 
his abilities thisway. It was likewife to the 
inftructions . and: influence of Grzvius, 
that he acquired that. ardent thirit for Greek 
and Roman antiquities, which by good 
conduét became, in due time, the mott 
fhining part of his character, and engaged 
all the polite part of the learned world to his 
interctt. 

After three «years refidence at . Utrecht, 
determining to maké phyfic his profefiion, 
he removed to Leyden, where he carried the 
fame vigilant dilpofitian in attending Her- 
man’s jectures on. botany.: He took care 
to treafure up every article that was moft 
ftriking, which, by a quickfighted cecono- 
my, he afterwards turned. ta the beit ac- 
count pollible for his reputation. For in- 
ftance, in his ¢ Treatile an Poifons,’ the 
book he ft out in the world with, having 
obletved. that poiions of the fame kind may 
differ in their force and degree of a&tion, {fo 
as to be hurtful jn various and feemingly 
different ways, ‘he infers from thence,’ that 
the furprifing ftories related by authors, of 
the different deaths “infli€ted by férpents of 
different kinds particularly, are not all in- 
credible. In confirmation of this inference, 
he proceeds thus: ‘ I very. well remember, 
that the learned Paul Herman, many years 
ago Profeffor of Botany in the univerfity of 
Leyden, who had lived a great while in 
India, affirmed, shat there were alfo, in fe- 
veral parts of that country, venomous crea« 
tures of the fame kind with thofe defcribed 
by the African Hiftorians, which killed by 
very datierent effects of their poifon ; and 
that, -upon due inquiry into facts, he was 
convinced, that the beautiful defcriptions, ii 
Lucan, of the various fpecies of vipers, 
which Cato met with in the hot Libyan de- 
ferts, were not poetical fictions, but aétual- 
ly taken from nature. He had if his mu- 
feum, preferved in fpirit of wine, feveral 
of theie very ferpents; particularly the afpis 
called Nintipglongha Zeylanica, whofe bite 
induced a deadly fleep; the Dipfas, or Si- 
tula Macaflarica, which killed with an un- 
Je thirft; and the Hemorrhous 
laricus, the poifon of which was im- 
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mediately followed by heemonrhages from all 
the pores of the bedy.” . 
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Befiies Herman’s botanical courfes, he 
was likewile conftant in his attendance to 
the lectures on the theory and practice of 
medicine by the famous Pitcairne. With 
this mater he was highly pleafed, received 
his initructions with implicit deference, and 
formed his own prastice upon the rules and 
principles imbibed from him. This Pro- 
feflor was feldom very communicative out of 
college ; however, our young ftudent found 
the art of recommending himfelf to his good 
graces and confidence, {fu that he drew trom 
him feveral obfervations, which he after- 
wards turned to his own ule in his writings, 
but never without acknowledging his kind 
benefactor. Pitcairne firft introduced into 
Britain the method of forming theories upon 
mechanical and geometrical reafonings, and 
a practice fuitable thereto; and we need not 
fay how much Dr. Mead ambitioned to tread 
after him to the utmoft of his abilities in 
thofe fteps. His works every-where thew 
it, and he has made it his bufinefs exprefly 
to declare and vindicate it, in the preface to 
his firft two pieces, the fubjeéts of which 
were apparently feleéted with that view. 

He fpent three years alfo upon this part 
of his academical! ftudies; and, fond as he 
was of Pitcairne, probably, would have been 
retained longer by the advantage of the 
Profeilor’s improving converfation, had not 
he been drawn away by a {tronger paffion. 
His eldeft brother, having concerted a de- 
fign of vifiting Italy in company with Da- 
vid Polhill, Eig; and Dr. Thomas Pellet, 
afterwards Prefident of the College of Phy- 
ficians, invited our ftudent to make a fourth 
$n that tour. Such an happy opportunity of 
crowning his education was not to be neg- 
JeGted; it was, indeed, the fummit of his 
withes ; he had an exaét and refined tafte 
for every thing that was great and beautiful, 
and in Italy he met with every thing that 
could gratify it. At Florence, he had the 
curiofity to inquire for the Tabula Tfiaca ; 
but, not being able to get any information 
about it, he defired leave to fearch for it in 
the lumber-room over the gallery. There 
he found this valuable piece of antiquity bu- 
ried in du and rubbifh, where it had been 
carelefly thrown, and during many years 
given over for loft. At Padua, he took his 
degree of Doétor of Philofophy and Phyfic, 
Augutt 16, 16953 and, {pending fome time 
afterwards at Naples and Rome, hereturned 
home about Midfummer 3696, when, fet- 
tling in the place, and in the very houfe, 
where he was born, he praétifed his profet- 
fion for forne years, with a fucceis and fupe- 
riority of taal] tha, ejtablifhed his repatation, 


and laid the ground-work of his future 
greatnefs, 

In July 1699, he married Ruth, daughter 
of Mr. John Marth, merchant of London. 
In 1702, he publifhed his * Mechanical Ac- 
count of Poifons.” He had begun this trea- 
tife many years before, and it was not com- 
pleted without a great degree of courage in 
trying experiments upon thofe noxious fub- 
ftances, then the more hazardous, as their 
properties were lefs known; however, Dr. 
Mead ventured to handle vipers, to provoke 
them, and make them lay hold with their 
tecth on hard bodies, and by that means ob- 
tained their venom in all its ftrength. When 
he had colle&ted this poifon, he examined it 
through a microfcope, and difcovered in it 
thofe hard and cryftalline points, whence, 
probably, it derives all its force. He then 
conveyed fome of the venom into the veins 
of feveral living creatures, whofe death de- 
cided the famous controverfy between Redi 
and Charras, to the advantage of the for- 
mer; Redi having maintained, that this li- 
quor lay in the venom of the gums; and 
Charras, that it proceeded intirely from the 
inraged fpirits of the animal. 

Dr. Mead alfo mixed fome of the venom 
with human blood, which fuffered no vifible 
alteration either in colour or confiftence ; 
and, encouraged by fome words of the Poet 
Eucan, and more by the authority of Cel- 
fus, he ventured even to tafte it, in order to 
eftablith the ufefulnefs of the method of the 
P{ylli, who were wont to fuck the wounds 
made by the bite of ferpents. Lucan’s 
words, relating to this matter, are: 

Noxia ferpentum eft admifto fanguine peftis, 

Mortiu virus habent, et fatum dente mi- 
nantur 5 

Pocula morte carent. 

Pharfal. Lib. IX. v. 614. 

Mixt with the blood, the ferpent’s poi- 
fon kills; 

The bite conveys it, death lurks in the teeth ; 

Swallow’d, it works no harm. 


Thus the Poet, who, the Doétor obferves, 
‘ introduces brave Cato, when marching 
the remains of Pompey’s army through A- 
frica, very wifely making the remark to the 
foldiers almoft choked with thirft, yet afraid 
to drink of a fpring they came to, becaule 
full of ferpents.” But the brave Cato’s wif- 
dom, in this fpeech, was apparently not 
enough difcerned by our Doétor to rifque 
his Jife upon it, till he found it afcertained 
by the comment of Celfus, whom he ftyles 
© the Latin Hippocrates,’ and who, fays he, 
* has wifely* obferved, that the Piylli had 








* Celfus de Medicis, lib, v. ¢. 27 
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no particular {kill in this management, but 
boldnets confirmed by ufe: For the poifon 
of the ferpent, as likewife tome hunting poi- 
fons, which the Gauls particularly make ule 
of, are noc hurtful in the mouth, but in a 
wound. Therefore, whofoever will, after 
their example, fuck the wound, will be in 
no danger himfelf, and will fave the life of 
the wounded perfon.” It is alfo upon the 
fame authority that the Do&tor propofes to 
revive this method of cure. ¢ It may there- 
fore, continues he, feem ftrange, that, upon 
fo good an authority as that of Celfus (who 
generally gives us the methods of the Greek 
phyficians and furgeons) fo beneficial and 
ealy a practice, as this of the Piylli, fhould 
not have been perpetuated by phyticians.’ 
The author of the memoirs of the Dottor’s 
life, fpeaking of his beidnefs of taiting the 
poifon, tells us, that this high pitch of he- 
roifm, to which he had wrought himfelf, is 
finely reprefented by an antique ftatue in his 
colle&ticn, a print from which is put as a 
tail-piece at the end of his book: The fi- 
gure is a child, in a bold and graceful atti- 
tude, holding out by the neck an enraged 
ferpent, with this motto, £ Labor eft an- 
gues fuperare.” If this be fo, that the Doc- 
tor’s defign by that figure was to fet forth his 
own heroifm, we may venture to fay, that 
felf-praife was never touched with greater 
{kill in the artitt, whence it furnifhes ano- 
ther egregious proof of the Doétor’s vigilance, 
in turning all his literary acquilitions to the 
beft account for his reputation. However, 
the Doétor tells us, that, in tailing the poi- 
fon, he was accompanied by fome curious 
friends, who made the experiment together 
with him. 

At the fame time the Doétor fhewed no 
Jefs regard for the welfare of fociety, by fti- 
fling the difcoveries which he made cf fe- 
veral chemical produétions, which might have 
tended to the improvement of that art, but 
to the deftruétion of mankind. His treatife 
on this fubje&t confitts of fix effays; in the 
fourth, {peaking of poiionous minerals, he 
affures us, that he had.once in his pofleifion, 
given him by an ingenious chemilt, a clear 
liquor, which, though ponderous, was fo 
volatile, that it would ali fly away in the 
open air, without being heated ; and fo cor- 
rotive, that a glafs flopple of the bottle which 
contained it, was in a fhort time fo eroded, 
that it could never be taken out. The fume 
trom it was fo thin, that if a candle was fet 
at fome diftance from the bottle, upon a ta- 
ble, the heat would dire&t its courie that 
way, fo that it might be poifonous to any 
one that fat near to the light, and to no-body 
belides. * I know, continues he, the come 


pofition of this Stygian fpirit ; but it is bet- 
ter that the world fhould not be inftructed in 
fuch arts of death. It is fuificient to ou 
purpole to obferve that it was {alts combined 
with metallic bodies.” 

Thefe effays, however juftly efteemed by 
the learned on their firft appearance, yet did 
our author ftiill more honour in the edition 
he publifhed of them about 40 yeirs after- 
wards. In this edition, among other things, 
‘he took an opportunity of interting a remedy 
for the bite of amad dog. The method is 
this: ‘ Let the patient be blooded in the arm, 
nine or tenounces. ‘Take of the herb call- 
ed in Latin “ Lichen cinereus terre‘tris,”” in 
Englith, «¢ afh-coloured ground liverwort,” 
cleaned, dried, and powdered, half an ounce ; 
of black-pepper, powdered, two drachms : 
Mix thefe well together, and divide the 
powder into four dofts, one of which mutt 
be taken every morning faiting, for four 
mornings fucceffively, in half a pint of cow’s- 
milk warm. After thefe four dofes are ta- 
ken, the patient muft go into the cold-bath, 
or a cold {pring, or river, every morning 
fafting, for a month ; he mutt be dipped all 
over, but not ftay in with his head above 
water longer than half a minute, if the wa- 
ter be very cold. After this he mui go in 
three times a week for a fortnight longer. 
This powder was firlt publifhed in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfaétions, | Numb. 237] from 
Mr. Dampier, the traveller, in whoie fami- 
ly it had been kept as a fecret many years ; 
and, in the year 1721, it was, at the Doc- 
tor’s defire, put into the Pharmacopaeia Lon- 
dinenfis, by the name of Pulvis antily{lus ; 
to which he afterwards made this alteration, 
of putting two parts of lichen to one of the 
pepper, inftead of equal parts, becauie he 
thought it too hot; and, whereas but two 
or three dofes were formerly given, he re- 
peated it four days. The alteration here 
mentioned had been publifhed by the Doc- 
tor in 17353 and the remedy called an in- 
fallible ipecific, in a paper intitled, * A cer- 
tain cure for the bite of a mad dog.” Bur, 
as it had been treated with fome difiegard 
by the famous Boerhaave, our author, ftill 
perfifting in his own opinion of it, thought 
proper to confirm it here, by a further ex- 
plication of the nature and manner of its 
operation, and by-adding feveral initances of 
the fucceis of fubmerfion in co'd water, from 
Van Helmont, to this purpofe. In the hil- 
tory of this difeafe, no author, perhaps, hath 
fo accurately as he defcribed the univertal 
tenfion and fenfibility of the membranes, the 
almoit general perceptibility of the pata, the 
uncomiuon ftvength of the muicles, &c. 

In the above-mentioned edition of thef& 
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eflays, the Do&tor hath likewife fet a noble 
ex: ample io {cholars, in retrating fome of 
his former opinions, by owning  himé elf mil- 
taken concerning fome tacts, ‘and too haily 
in fome of his conclufions. In his younger 
days he imagined he was able to account 
mechanic ally for the effe€ts of feveral poi- 
fons, by their mixture with the blood ;_ but, 
when he was improved | by age and experi- 
ence, he became fully convinced, that there 
was fomething inexplicable i in their opera- 
tion. Such is the progrels of {cicnce; at 
every ftep we afcend the horizon widens, 
but grows lefs dittin®: We begin, by 
thinking every thing ealy, to be explained ; 
we end, by findin; g, that in reality ‘nothing 
is fo. ‘This obiervation was never better ile 
Jufirated, than by the fyftem which our Doc- 
tor attempted to eftablifh in his fecond work. 
‘The infiuence of the fun and moon upon 
human bodies, which had been admit ted by 
all antiquity, and eitablifhed on incontefta- 
ble phanomena, appeared to him to be de- 
ducible from the principles of planetary at- 
traction, then lately difcoverec d by Sir Efaac 
Newton. This piece came out in 17045 when 
it was thought a very confiderable thing to 
underftand the fyitem of that philo! opher ; : 
and they who did fo were willing the world 
thould know it. It was the taite and uni- 
verfal fafhion of the phyficians, at that 
time, to introduce attiaStion into their art, 
as the modern ones have adopted eleétricity 
for the fame purpoies. 

Tt was very unlucky for our petion that 
the geometrical way of handling x phylical 
fubjcéts happened to be the vogue : at his firtt 
fetting out in the world, a method which 
he was not at all qua alified to faupport, much 
Jefs to make a figure in. His talenis lay 
neither to mathematics, nor mathematical 
philofophy. Of ihis he was very fenlible, 
and had ajfo good fenie enough to acknow- 
ledge it, as far as was decent.—*‘ For my 
pert, fays he, I never expect to acquire re- 
putation by algebraical calculation, tho- 
roughly fenfible of the mediocrity of my 
genius in that branch of ee But the 
refolution was taken, and what was want- 
ing, in the dire&t way, we find fupplied by a 
warm zeal and indire& arguments: To this 
purpole he declares, ¢ “ hat it was very evi- 
dent, that all other methods of improving 
medicine had been ineffefual, by the ftand 
it was at for above 2000 years; and that 
fince, of late, mathematicians had fet them- 
felves to the ftudy of it, men already began 
to talk {fo intelligibly and comprehenfively, 
even about abitrufe matters, that it may be 
hoped, in a thort time, if thofe who are de- 
fiened for this profeffion, are early, while 
theix minds and bodies are patient of labour 


and toil, initiated in the knowledge of num- 
bers and geometry, that mathemarrcal learns 
ing will be the dittinguifhing mark of a phy- 
fician fiom a quack, “and tha it he who wants 
this neceilary qualification, will be as ridicu- 
lous as one without Greek or Latin.” Thus 
our Door dealt his blows, intrepid againit 
the foes of mechanical theories, and geome- 
trical rea! oning in phyiti ic, himiéelf i intrenc hed 
therein, and fecure, as he then thought, from 
all danger of fufferi ing reprifals. 

The principle of attraétion, eltablifhed Kd 
Sir Iiaac Newton, in his Principia, was deem 
ed fufitcient to folve all the phcenom ena a 
poifons upon animal bodies, without the in- 
tervention of the nervous fluid. Yet no foon- 
er did Sir Ifaac’s Optics appear, but Dr. Mead 
relinquifhed his intrenchment, and as he had 
done before, fo now he ran, with the fame 
implicit conviction, into the new fucceeding 
fathion, in aicribing boldly all the pheno- 
mena of poifons, mu{cular motion, fenfa~ 
tion, &c. to the action of the nervous fluid ; 
the undoubted existence whereof is afferted, 

and maintained to be a quantity of that uni- 
vertal, elattic, fubtile and invifble ether, the 
exiitence of which had been propoted, as 
highly probable only, by that Prince of Phi- 
lofophers. WN: ay, as if grown wiler by the 
fenfe of his former weaknels, the Doctor 
grew more confident, and will needs have 
the Scilv xs of Hippocrates to be nothing 
elfe but the different conititution of the air, 
acting upon, and difturbing this invifible 
{pirit. The truth is, the Do&tor lived long 
enough to fee the mathematical way of theo- 
rifing in phylic begin to grow out of fathion, 
and he avas willing x to prevent it. But this 
was not his talent, and no wonder that he 
failed in it; nay, it is very remarkable that 
his beft pieces are thofe which ftand wholly 
upon his own long experience and obierva- 
tion, without regard to theory. 

However, in jultice to him, we mutt not 
omit one remarkable inftance of the ufe he 
made of his theory concerning the influ- 
ence of the fun and moon. A Lady of 
quality, of his acquaintance, happened to 
be ftruck blind with a gutta ferena, during 
the great ftorm which happened on the 27th 
of November 1703. The Dottor accounts 
for the misfortune upon his principl les, by 
faying, that the moon’s aétion vatily increa- 
fed by the concurrence of the ftorm, was ca- 
pable of ob&ruéting the paflage of the ani- 
i fpirits to the optic nerves in a tender 

onfitution, as effettually as if thefe nerves 
had been cut through, and confequently of 
giving rife to the gutta ferena; and then pro- 
ceeds “thus : “Concerning the ule of this 
theory, I can fafely fay, th: at it has pointed 
out to me the true method of treating this 
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diftemper, which, before my time, was ge- 
nera!ly efteemed incurable ; and as the true 
knowledge of the caufes of dileafes is a {ure 
foundation for praétice, fo I have fucceeded 
in a number of trials in cafes of this kind. 
Wherefore, when the capillary arteries are 
the feat of the difeafe, the proper medicines 
are thofe which moft effectually attenuate 
the vifcid humours, and remove the obftruc- 
tion, and fuch are the chemical preparations 
of mercury ; and thofe to be continued a 
good while, and frequently, even to raifing a 
falivation, which is to be kept up 20 or 30 
days.” ‘The other cafe, which is, when it 
proceeds from a defeét in the optic nerves, 
the Do&or thinks hardly curable. This 1s 
really improving his art, nor is it the only 
inftance of his merit in that refpe&t, witnefs 
his Pulvis antilyffus for the bite of a mad 
dog, and his new method of adminiftering 
purgatives in the fecond fever of the con- 
fiuent fmall-pox ; this was a noble way of 
rifing above the croud of the faculty, and the 
admiration of all others was raifed by occa- 
fional hiftories of the moft ftriking phytical 
cafes. 

Thus the rule of mixing the utile with 
the dulci was carefully ebferved. For in- 
ftance, the cafe of the Lady here recited, in 
the November ftorm in 1703, is immediate- 
ly followed by another, which cannot fail of 
entertaining readers of all forts. It is an 
account of the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
which, as is wel] known, and he obferves, 
happened during another moft violent ftorm, 
September 3d, 1658. ‘As we have no jour- 
nals of the weather, for that year, that ever 
came to my knowledge, fays the Doétor, I 
can fay nothing of the preceding ftate of the 
air. But th’s is remarkable, that the ftorm 
happened near the autumnal equinox, and 
about the full moon, which concurrence of 
caufes is very well adapted to ftir up great 
commotions in the atmoiphere. However 
that be, continues he, it is to be obferved, 
that the diftemper of that great man was of 
that kind, which we have fhewn to be parti- 
cularly under the moon’s influence. For it 
is upon record, that he died of a fever, ac- 
companied with grief, for the unhappy ftate 
of his domeftic affairs ; and it is very cer- 
tain, that grief difpofes the animal fpirits to 
be eafily affected by caufes of this nature.’ 
But the remark which introduced this cafe is 
ftill more illuftrioufly verified by a hiftory in 
the treatife of Poifons, which well deferves 
repeating. * Moft remarkable and difmal 
to relate, fays our author, was a cafe which 
happened ‘ome years fince in Scotland: The 
account of it I had from an ingenious and 
learned Gentleman, very near of kin to the 
unhappy patient, A young man was bit by 


Ne 


a mad dog, and married the fame morning. 
He fpent, as ufual, that whole day, till late 
in the night, in mirth, dancing, and drink. 
ing: In the morning he was found in bed 
raving mad; his bride, horrible fpeétacle ! 
dead by him ; her belly torn open with his 
teeth, and her entrails twifted round his 
bloody hands. The heat of the blood and 
{pirits, continues the Doétor, from excefs of 
exercife and wine, but more, perhaps, from 
the tranfports of paffion in the firkt fury of 
conjugal embraces,had, no doubt, in this 
calamity, given fuch advantage to the ve- 
nom, that its power was raifed to a greater 
degree in 24 hours, than in common acci- 
dents it acquires in as many days.” 

From all thefe particulars it may be in- 
ferred, that fome degree of popular ambition 
is neceflary to procure an extenfive practice. 
Dr. Mead was not without a proper mixture 
of this quality in his temper. He was par- 
ticularly attentive to it ; and as no phyfician 
in his time pufhed it with more fkill and ad- 
dre{s, fo none fucceeded better, if fo well, 
in it. He now began to find his growing 
labours rewarded with fucceffive honours. 
The analyfis, which he prefented to the 
Royal Society, of Dr. Bonomo’s difcoveries, 
with relation to the cutaneous worms that 
generate the itch, together with his account 
of poifons, obtained him a place in a body 
where Sir Ifaac Newton pretided. Two years 
after, viz. in 1706, he was chofen one of the 
Council, into which he was again cle&ed in 
1707, where he continued all his life ; and, 
in December 17, 1717, was appointed, by 
Sir Ifaac, one of the Vice-prefidents. May 5, 
1703, he was chofen Phyfician to St. Tho- 
mas’s hofpital ; upon which, Stepney lying 
at too great a diftance, he took a houfe in 
Crutched Friars, where he refided feven 
years, and then, on the expiration of his 
leafe, about the year 1711, he removed to 
one in Auftin Friars, in which he fucceeded 
Dr. Howe, then deceafed. And about the 
fame time he was appointed, by the Com- 
pany of Surgeons, to read their anatomical 
le&tures in their hall, which office he dif- 
charged, for fix or feven years, with great 
applaufe. In the mean time he was ho- 
noured, by the Univerfity of Oxford, with 
the degree of Doétor of Phytic. by a diplo- 
ma, dated the fourth of December, 1707. 

This honour was, probably, procured by 
the recommendation of Dr. Radcliffe: It is 
certain, that eminent Phyfician, the moft ce- 
lebrated practitioner of his time, took a par- 
ticular pleafure in patronifing a young man 
of Mr. Mead’s amiable endowments, who, 
on his part, was not wanting to his old Pro- 
te&tor. Whatever merit a young Phyfician 
may have in his profefion, he ieldom gets 
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into any vogue, unlefs his own perfonal 
qualifications, and the friendly proteétion 
of fome emment brother of the faculty, 
aTift him to force his way through the croud. 
Dr. Mead was happy in both theie advan- 
tages ; his manners were naturally gentle, 
his heart good, his foul noble, adormed with, 
and fufcep:ible of, the beft impreifions. As 
Ais reputation was now fuffic:ently efablith- 
ad, he was cailed in confultation to Queen 
Anne two days before her death. They who 
are acqaainted with Courts, will eafily con- 
ceive the fituation of phyticians in the anti- 
chamber, or near the bed of a dying Sove- 
vereign ; their hands hold the page of fate 5 
from their words advantages are drawn ; 
intrigues are formed, and, by their very 
looks, men and parties foretel their own rife 
or fail. The wife, therefore, are the molt 
referved, for.fear of endangering their tor- 
tune, or their art ; théy obierve the myite- 
rious ambiguity of ancient oracles, and re- 
fer the inquilitive croud to nature, and to 
time. This was the conduct of her Ma- 
jelty’s Phyficians. Dr. Mead, either more 
¢lear-fighted, or more bold, no fooner faw 
the Queen, than he declared the could not 
hold it out long , but, finding it difficult to 
obtain credit, he added, out of humanity or 
prudence, that it would be fufficient to fend 
to Hanover an account of the prefent fymp- 
toms, by which the Phyiicians of that Court 
would immediately fee, that, before the ac- 
count came to them, the Queen would be no 
more. However, he opened his mind free- 
ly to Dr. Radcliffe, who made ule of that 
friendihip to excufe his own attendance on 
the royal patient. He then, indeed, himéif 
lay ivrecoverably ill, and upon his death, 
which happened fhortly after. Dr. Mead 
did not flip the opportunity of taking his 
houfe. The diftance of this new iituation in 
Bloomfbury-fquare from St. Thomas's hoi- 
pital induced him to refign his place in it, 
the profits of which he could now very we!l 
forego : He took his leave in torm, Janua- 
TY 5, 1714-15, and received the unanimous 
thanks of the Grand Committee for his fer- 
vices, and was prefenied with a Governor's 
ftaff. 

He had been qualified fome years, by his 
degree, already mentioned, at Oxford, for 
a fellowfhip in the College of Phyficians at 
London, and was admitted Fellow there, 
April 9, 1716: He executed the office of 
Cenfor the fame year, as lie did alfoin 1719 
and 1724. In the mean time he was em- 
ployed in the family of his late Majefty, 
then Prince of Wales; and, in 1721, his 
Royal Highnefs ordered the Docior to aflitt 
at the inoculation of fome condemned cri- 
minals, imteading afterwaids, in cale of iuc- 


cefs, to recommend the prattice of it to the 
poor oy the illuftrious example of his own 

oya! Family. This was one of thofe lucky 
occafions, which, it is obferved, are neceflary 
to the greateft men, in making a firft-rate 
fortune ; and our ingenious Phyfician was 
too clear-fighted to be wanting to himflf in 
the ufe of it. Not content with examining 
attentively all the effeéts of the Circaflian 
operation upon fix of the prifoners, he cauled 
the Chinefe method I:kewile to be tried on 
the feventh. The fuccefs of thele experi- 
ments is univerfally known, and it is a plea- 
fure to fee, that the fame man, who had fo 
great a hand in introducing inoculation inte 
this kingdom, and wio afterwards {fo fre- 
quently affifted at it, fhould, after 30 years 
experience, find new arguments to confirm 
him in the high idea he had, at firit, of its 
uletulnefs. 

Me had been applied to before on an af- 
fair of ftill greater confequence. The plague, 
which, in 1719, was fo fatal at Marteilles, 
gave the alarm to all other cities that were 
expofed to the fame infection, and in parti- 
cular to London, where the dreadful year 
1665, which in ten months time {wept away 
100,000 inhabitants, was ftill trefh in many 
mens memory. The contternation of the 
people was increated by their ignorance of 
the true caufes of the evil. Was it to be im- 
puted to the effets of a contagion com- 
municated from abroad? This the greater 
nuinber of the French Phyficians denied. 
Thete Phyficians had engaged themielves in 
an hypothefis, that the plague was bred at 
Marieilles by a long ule of bad aliment, and 
grew fo vain of their opinion as not to be 
moved by the moft convincing evidences ; 
infomuch that Dr. Mead, in the eighth ecdi- 
tion of his treatife, pubiifhed in 1722, in- 
filted more at large’ upon the infection of 
this difeale than before, and even more, as 
he obferves, than he could ever have thought 
needful at that time, after experience of the 
diftemper for fo many ages, had not he been 
furprifed by the attempts of fome phyficians 
in France to prove the contrary, even whilit 
they had undeniable arguments againit them 
betore their eyes. 

We were then, and had been many years, 
in a ftate of peace with that nation, and the 
intereft of commerce feemed to be on the 
fide of the negative. On the other hand, it 
would have been {till more dangerous to give 
way to panic fear, and negleét all precaution, 
on the principle then maintained by fome of 
the Englifh, though of Turkith original, 
that the plague is a periodical difeafe, gene- 
rated in the place where it breaks out, and 
not to be prevented, aliayed, or cured, till it 
has taken its cowfe, Inthis extremity, there- 
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fore, the Lords of the Regency direéted Mr. 
Craggs, then Secretary of State, to apply to 
Doftor Mead, as the man beft qualified, by 
his fkill in ancient and modern phyfic, to 
find out the moft effectual methods to pre- 
vent, or, in cafe of neceflity, to ftop the 
plague. 

After a careful and diligent inquiry, he 
declared it as his opinion, agreeably indeed 
to his fyftem of poifons and the fmall-pox, 
that the plague is a contagious diftemper. 
This opinion was approved ; quarantine was 
accordingly ordered to be performed: Thefe 
orders were, however, recalled, not in com- 
pliance with the clamours of an oppofite fac- 
tion, or the chicanery of weak antagonifts, 
but on the ceffation of the plague among our 
neighbours. Had the difeafe reached the 
capital, it is to be prefumed that the Doc- 
tor’s advice, with refpeé to lazarettoes, lines 
of circumvallation, and purifications of the 
air, would have been exactly followed ; and 
that he himfelf, thus honoured with the 
confidence of the public, would not have 
violated the glorious obligation, and, like 
Sydenham, have fled from danger. How 
much his fcheme was univerfally approved, 
is evident from the numerous fale of his 
fhort  Difcourfe concerning peitilential con- 
tagion, and the methods to be ufed to pre- 
vent it,” publithed in 1720, and dedicated to 
the Secretary of State ; of which no lefs than 
feven editions were printed in one year. 
The eighth, which appeared in 1722, was 
inlarged with many new obfervations, and 
a whole chapter on the method of cure, and 
was tranflated into Latin by Dr. Ward, Pro- 
feffor of Rhetoric at Grefham college. 

That learned antiquarian had foon after- 
wards another opportunity of fignalifing his 
zeal in our author’s fervice. Dr. Mead ha- 
ving, in his turn, fpoke the Harveyan fpeech 
at the College of Phylicians, on the 1$th of 
O&tober, 1724, thought proper to publith it, 
together with a differration concerning fome 
medals, ftruck at Smyrna, in honour of the 
Faculty, which he had endeavoured to prove 
was in the higheft efteem even in ancient 
Rome. This affertion being attacked by 
Dr. Conyers Middleton, our author enga- 
ged the Grefham Profeffor to undertake his 
his defence ; and the difpute was carried on 
with warmth on each fide for fome time. 
There is reafon, however, to believe the Doc- 
tor would either have qualified or confirmed 
his thefis, had he been able to finifh a Latin 
work, which was to have been intitled, ‘Me- 
dicina vetus Colle&titia ex au€toribus anti- 
quis non medicis ;’ for no man was more at- 
tentive to the point of fame, nor confulted 
it Wetter than he did, by appearing with a 


greatnefs of mind that would not fuer him 
knowingly to perfift in his errors. 

This controverfy was not ended, when 
the Doctor was appointed Phyfician in or- 
dinary to his late Majeity, on his acceflion 
to the throne, in 1727; wor was the favou 
confined to his own perfon; he had after- 
wards the pleafure to fee his two fons-in-law 
become his affociates in the fame ftation. 
There always is, there always muft be, a 
lucky train of incidents concurring to the rife 
of any man, in which fenfe Fortune has ure 
deniably an hand in his elevation ; and fo 
far Dr. Mead’s elevation muft not be denied 
to be the work of Fortune ; but, at the fame 
time, it is equally undeniable, that his arri- 
val to the top of his profeffion was the juft 
reward of his merit. He entered into no 
ftate parties, nor were his connections in the 
Faculty formed or governed by any regard 
to them. Garth and Arbuthnot were both 
his friends ; and, though he was himielf 
zealoufly attached to the Government by 
principle as well as gratitude, yet, as he had 
lived in the ftri€teftintimacy with Dr. Friend, 
fo when that Gentleman, on a fufpicion of 
being engaged in what is called Atterbury’s 


pot ag 








ft the Government, was fent to the 
ower, Dr. Mead conftantly vifited him, 
and was one of thofe who bailed him, at the 
time of his inlargement. 

Nor was the Do&tor’s generofity reftrain- 
ed only to his phyfical brethren; he had a 
greatne{s of mind which extended itfelf to alt 
pats of literature in general, and took in the 
whole compal{s of the arts and fciences. Mr. 
Carte, who, on account of the fame fulpi- 
cion with Dr. Friend, had fled into France, 
having employed himielf there in colle&ing 
materials for an Englith tranflation of the 
hiftory of Thuanus, our learned phyfician 
quickly perceived that this plan might be in- 
larged. He looked on his country 2s too 
difinterefted to defive to poffefs this foreign 
treafure alone, and was defirous England 
might do for Thuanus more than France it- 
felt, by procuring for all Europe the firft 
complete edition of that immortal hiftory. 
He therefore fatisfied Mr. Carte forthe pains 
he had taken, and employed Mr. Buckley 
as an editor equal to fuch a tafk; whofe 
three letters, written in Eneglifh to the Doc- 
tor, contain many curiots particulars con- 
cerning the hiftory itfelf, and the plan of this 
new edition, to the perfection and heauty of 
which Dr. Mead fo ltherally contributed. 
Thefe letters, at the Dogtor’s requeft, were 
tranflated into Latin, by Mr. Profeffor 
Ward, already mentioned, and prefixed to 
the front of the work, which was publifhed, 
in 1733, in feven volumes folio. 
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Without the interpofition of Dr. Mead, 
there is great reafon to fear, that the inven- 
tion of Mr. Sutton, to clear fhips, and other 
clofe and confined places, from foul and cor- 
rupted air, by the means of fire, would have 
fhared the fame fate with many other ufeful 
difcoveries, which ignorance, jealoufy, and 
often private intere(t, have ftifled in their 
birth ; but, fortunately, our illuftrious patron 
of f{ciences, being at firft fight convinced of 
the advantages of this method, and looking 
en it as the moft ufeful difcovery in mecha- 
nics that this or the laft age had produced, 
was determined to allow time and patience 
for perfecting a fcheme, which he was pofi- 
tive could not but fucceed in the end. Ac- 
cordingly he engaged the Lerds of the Ad- 
miralty to order a trial of the new machine 
to be made, at which he aflifted with them, 
and feveral Fellows of the Royal Society, 
whom he had interefted in the fame caufe ; 
he prefented a memorial to that learned body, 
wherein he hath clearly demonftrated both 
its fimplicity and efficacy, and likewife cauled 
a model of it to be made in copper, which 
he depofited in their mufeum. At laft, af- 
ter a ten years tedious follicitation, he did 
obtain of the Lords of the Admiralty an or- 
der to Mr. Sutton, to provide all the fhips 
of the royal navy with this ufeful machine ; 
and, a draught with a defcription being pub- 
lifhed in 1749, the Do&tor inriched the book 
with a treatife on the {curvy, in which he 
drew his materials froam the accurate obfer- 
vations on that terrible diieafe, that occur in 
Lord Anfon’s voyage; and, founding his 
dire&tions on them, has given fuch rules as 
may be of ufe to prevent thole fatal accidents 
that have fo often obftruéted the fuccels of 
naval expeditions. 

Being arrived at the time of life when re- 
tirement becomes neceffary, he declined the 
Prefidentfhip of the College of Phyficians in 
London, which was offered him O&ober 3, 
3744, but was ele&ted honorary Member ot 
that at Edinburgh, O&ober 6, the following 
year. The Doftor was far from fuffering 
the laft ftage of life to pafs over his head 
ufelefsly ; he took this occafion to compole 
new works. His piece upon the finall-pox 
and meafies had been many years under his 
hands, as appears by a letter of Dr, Friend, 
publithed in 1719 ; but the treatife itfelf did 
not appear till 1747 ; our learned phyfician 
having employed the leifure hours of this 
long interval in polifhing and perfeéting the 
work, in which the experience he had ac- 
quired by a long and fuccelsful practice muft 
needs have been of infinite fervice to him ; 
and accordingly it is much efteemed by the 
Faculty, for its fimplicity, fidelity, and pre- 
cifion, as an elementary treatife. His trea- 


tife * De Morbis Biblicis,’ or the difeafes 
mentioned in the Bible, was the product of 
thofe hours, which, among wife men, con- 
ftitute the interval between old-age and 
death; the defign of it being to reconcile 
thofe perfons to the Bible, who reject it un- 
der colour of its difagreement with our 
knowledge of nature. 

The Doétor’s laft, and, perhaps, the mott 
ufeful of all his works, is his § Medical pre- 
cepts and cautions.” Herein, with a candour 
and fimplicity fo charatteriitical of a great 
man, he freely communicates all the difco- 
veries that his long praétice and experience 
had opened to him in regard to different 
difeafes, and their feveral cures; he con- 
cludes with many falutary precepts for pre- 
ferving the organs of the body and the fa- 
culties of the mind perfe&t and intire to a 
good old-age; and he who at fourfcore 
teaches the art of longevity, gives his leflons 
with as good a grace, as his fcholars may 
learn them with a great advantage. We fee, 
at one view, in this laft book, how much 
the art hath gained by fuch a length of time, 
and fo fucceisful a practice. This is a le- 
gacy that our author hath bequeathed to his 
brethren ; valuable, not only for the good it 
may do, but likewife as it fhews the excel- 
lent mind of the teftator. To be able to 
account in fuch a manner to pofterity for the 
we of his time; to confecrate the laft mo- 
ments of his life to the advancement of {ci- 
ence and the good of mankind ; how worthy 
is that man to have lived who dies thus em- 
ployed ! 

After the publication of this work, he no 
longer found himfelf in a condition to finith 
any thing; he grew weaker every day, and 
expired on Saturday morning, the 16th of 
February, 1754, without any vifible figns 
of pain, after a confinement to his bed from 
the Monday morning. On the 23d his bo- 
dy was depofited in the Temple church, in 
the fame vault with that of his eldeft brother, 
above-mentioned. 

The Doétor was twice married ; by his 
firft wife he had eight children ; four of whom 
died in their infancy : And, of the reft, the 
fecond daughter, now deceafed, was married 
to the late Charles Bertie, of Uffington, in 
Lincolnfhire, Efq; the eldeft to Dr. Edward 
Wilmott, and the youngeft to Dr. Frank 
Nicholls, both Phyfcians in ordinary to his 
Majefty. His only fon, Richard Mead, 
Efq; is married to Anne, daughter of Wil- 
liam Gore, Efq; of Tring, in Hertfordthire, 
and refides at Windfor. Soon after his fa- 
ther’s deceafe, he eretted a handfome mar- 
ble monument, with a Latin infcription, to 
his memory, in the north fide of the body 
of Weftminfter-abbey, The — of 
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thefe children dying in February, 1719, the 
DoStor, on the 14th of Auguit, 1724, mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of Sir Rowland Al- 
fton, Bart. of Odell, in Bedfordihire, who 
is ftill living ; but he had no iflue by her. 
During almof half a century he was at 
the head of his bufinefs, which brought hin 
in one year upwards of feven thoufand pounds, 
and between five and fix for feveral years. 
His generous and benevolent temper was con- 
itantly exercifed in aéts of charity. Clergy- 
men, and, in general, all men of learning, 
were welcome to his advice, and his doors 
were always open every morning to the mot 
indigent, whom he frequently affifted alfo 
with his purfe ; fo that, notwithitanding his 
great gains, he did not die very rich, being 
perfuaded, that what he got from the pub- 
lic, could never be beftowed more honour- 
ably than in the advancement of {cience and 
the encouragement of the learned. In that 
defign, his large and {pacious houfe in Great 
Ormond-ftreet was converted into a tem- 
ple of nature, and a repofitory of time. 
He built a gallery for his favourite fur- 
niture, his piétures, and his antiquities. 
His library, by the catalogue publithed the 
year after his death, confilted of 6592 num- 
bers, containing upwards of 10,000 volumes, 
in which he {pared no expence for fcarce and 
ancient editions ; for copies wei] chofen and 
highly preferved ; for the richeft and moft 
durable bindings ; all the ornaments corref- 
ponding with the value of the authors, and 
the exaét and refined tafte of the owner. 
His Latin, Greek, and Oriental manufcripts 
made no inconfiderable part of his literary 
monuments. His collection ‘of antiques, 
medals, coins, prints, and drawings were 
equalled by nothing in the kingdom, in the 
hands of a private man. Several pieces of 
ancient painting, and, among others, that 
of the Court of Auguftus, found at Rome 
in 1737, had coft him vaft fums. And, as 
for his colle&tion of pictures by the greatett 
mafters, they had been chofen with fo much 
judgment, that after his death they were 
fold for upwards of 3400 pounds, about 6 
or 700 pounds more than the money he 
gave for them. Nor did he make this great 
colle&tion for his own ute alone, but freely 
opened it to the infpection and ufe of others. 
Ingenious men were fure of finding at Dr. 
Mead’s the beft helps in almoft all their un- 
dertakings ; nothing pleafed him more than 
to be the owner of any thing that could ferve 
to call every hidden talent into light, to give 
encouragement to the greateft projeéts, and 
to fee them executed unser his own eyes. 
Scarce any thing curious has appeared in 
England, fince the beginning of this century, 
but under bis patronage. He conitantly 


kept in his pay a great number of fcholars 
and artifts of all kinds, who were continu- 
ally at work for him, or rather for the pub- 
lic. As he was a judge of whatever is ex- 
cellent, fo he admitted nothing elfe into his 
collection ; and thefe he always purchafed 
at their value, that is, at any price. 

To conclude, Dr. Mead’s reputation, not 
only as a phyfician, but as a {cholar, was 
fo univerfally eftablithed, that he correfpon- 
ded with all the principal Literati in Europe. 
M. de Boze, whofe lofs the learned lament 
no lefs than the academy to which he did fo 
much honour, kept up the ftriteft corref- 
pondence with the DoMor: He frequently 
received from him fome valuable piece for 
the cabinet of the French King, and never 
failed of making him a return of the fame 
kind. The fcarce, and perhaps the only 
copy, of Servetus’s laft hook, pafled from 
the thelves of our Englith worthy to thofe 
of his friend abroad, in exchange for a thou- 
fand prefents he had received from him. 
A glorious emulation that ennobles human 
nature, andextinguifheth, in great and gene- 
rous minds, thofe {parks of envy with which 
mean and hafe ones are apt to confound it. 
The King of Naples {ent to requeft of Dr. 
Mead a complete colleStion of all his works ; 
and in return prefented him with the two firft 
volumes of Sig. Bajardi, which may be Jook- 
ed upon as an introdu&tion to the collestion 
of the antiquities of Herculaneum; and at 
the fame time this Prince invited him to his 
own palace, that he might have an opportu- 
nity of fhewing him all thofe valuable mo- 
numents of antiquity. His years alone, as 
he owned to feveral of his friends, prevented 
his taking a journey fo fuited to his talte and 
inclination. Nothing did more honour to 
this patron of learning than the free and con- 
ftant accefs of men of different qualifications 
to his table, who were cach employed the reft 
of the day at his peculiar work or ftudy. 
There no man’s talents were mifplaced, none 
was honoured with an undue preference : 
‘The fcholar took his place near the naturalift, 
and the mathematician near the antiquarian 
or the painter. Every one found himflf 
furrounded with objects capable of inftrust- 
ing him, or exciting his emulation. Our 
Mecenas was frequently the only man in 
company who was acquainted with all their 
different languages, and was able to perform 
the office of an interpreter to them all: He 
conttantly queftioned them in a moft obli- 
ging manner about their different occupa- 
tions, taking great pleafure in commending 
their feveral performances and difcoveries, 
and by this means in{pired them all with 
emulation, and a reciprocal efteem for each 
other. No foreigner of any learning, tafte, 
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or even curiofity, ever came to London with- 
out being introduced to Dr. Mead ; it wou.d 
have been a fhame to return home without 
having feen him. On thefe occafions his ta- 
ble was always open, and united the mag- 
nificence of Princes with the pleafures of Phi- 
lofophers. It was principally to him that 
the feveral counties of England, and our co- 
lonies abroad, applied for the choice of their 
phyficians: As he never recommended any 
but fuch whofe capacity he was well aflured 
of, fo he never failed to affift them with his 
advice and information, when they had re- 
courfe to him in diticult cafes, and required 
nothmg of them in return, but an account 
of them (everal difcoveries and ob/ervations, 
of which they enjoved the whole honour. 
‘The Philolophical ‘Tranfactions afford us 
many examples of this kind of correfpon- 
dence, fo much to the credit of both parties. 
The Dostor was likewile confulted by foreign 
phyficians, from Ruffia, Prufha, Denmark, 
&c. The goed of mankind and the glory 
ot his country was his favourite, his prevail- 
ing principle. It was this that engaged him 
to perfuade Guy, the wealthy citizen, to lay 
out his immenfe fortune in building a new 
hotpital for the reception and maintenance of 
the wretched and indigent, who ave difchar- 
ged out of all others as incurable. It is a 
great pity that the intention of the founder 


fhould have been fo little complied with ; and 
it was perhaps this confideration alone that 
prevented Dr. Mead’s accepting the Preti- 
dentihip, which was offered him upon the 
death of the firft Prefident. He was a bene- 
factor to all the other hofpitals, and was one 
of the firtt fubfcribers to the Poundling, that 
noble inftitution, that will for ever indear the 
name of Capt. Coram to his country, and 
which could never have been attempted with- 
out the Doétor’s affiftance. Foreigners may 
perhaps wonder that an hofpital fo long 
wanted in London fhould be yet but new ; 
but they will be ftill more furprifed, that a 
foundation of lefs than 20 years ftanding, 
which owes its being only to the voluntary 
contributions of private perfons, fhould have 
all the ftability of the moft ancient. He was 
the friend of Pope, of Halley, of Newton, 
and placed their portraits in his houfe, near 
the butts of their great matters, the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. He preiented to the 
College of Phyficians a marble butt of Dr. 
Harvey, done by an excellent hand, from 
an original picture in his poffeilion ; to 
which it is to be wifhed, that his own may 
hereafter be added by fome worthy fucceflor, 
animated by the fame {pirit, with this in- 
icription, which he had choten for his metto, 
NON SIBI SED TOTtE. 


Voltaire’s Hrsrory of RUSSIA, continued from Page 291 of cur laf. 


Population, Finances, Armies, Cuftoms, 
Religion, State of Russia before 
Peter the Great. 


HE more a country is civilifed, the 

more it abounds with people. Thus 
China and India are the beit peopled of all 
empires, becaufe the Chinefe and Indians are 
the firft we know of, who, after the multi- 
tude ef revolutions that changed the face of 
the earth, have formed the moft anciently 
policed body of people. The antiquity of 
their government is computed to be upwards 
of 4000 years, which naturally fuppofes 
fome efforts made in the preceding ages. 
The Ruflians came late, and, having intro- 
duced among themlelves the arts in a ftate 
of perfeStion, it has happened that they have 
made a greater progrets in 50 years, than any 
nation has made by itfelf in 500. ‘The coun- 
try is not peopled in proportion to its extent ; 
but, fuch as itis, it polfefies as many fub- 
jeets as any Chriftian ftate. 

It may be faid with great certainty that 
Ruffia contains now at Icait 24 milltons of 
inhabitants. Of thefe 24 millions the greater 
part are vaffals, or bondmen, as in Poland, 
wm &veral previness of Gorngany, and for. 


merly in almoft all Europe. In Ruffia and 
Poland the opulence of aGentleman and Ec- 
clefiaitic is eftimated, not by their revenue in 
money, but by the number of their flaves. 

The number of males that payed the ca- 
pitation-tax, in 1747, was 6,646,390, ex- 
ciufive of children and old men. ‘Triple the 
number of heads, including all of the female 
kind, and you will find near zo millions of 
fouls. -To this number mult be added the 
military lift, which amounts to 750,000 men. 
Neither the Nobility throughcut the whole 
empire, nor Ecclefiaftics, computed to be 
about 200,000, are fubje&t to this capitation. 
All ftrangers, of whatever profeflion and 
country, are exempted from it. ‘The inha- 
bitants of the conquered provinees, viz. Li- 
vonia, Eitonia, Ingria, Carelia, a part of 
Finland, the Ukrain, the Coffacs of Tanais, 
the Kahmues and other Tartars, the Samoi- 
eds, the Laplanders, Oftiacs, and all the 
idolatrous people of Siberia, acountry great- 
er than China, are not comprehended in this 
calculation. 

It appears therefore, that the total of the 
inhabitants of Ruffia cannot be leis than 24 
millions, and thus there wil] be eight per- 
fons to every iquare mile. The Englith Am- 
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baffador already fpoken of allows but five ; 
but his memoirs undoubtedly were not fo 
faithful as thofe communicated to me. ‘The 
territory of Ruffia is then, in proportion, pre- 
cifely five times lefs peopled than Spain, but 
it has near four times more inhabitants ; it 
is nearly as well peopled as France and Ger- 
many ; but, contidering its vaft extent, the 
number of people in it is 30 times Jefs. 

It will not be amifs to obferve, that, out 
of the 6,646,390 contributors, there are 
about 900,000 belonging to the clergy of 
Ruffia, exclufive of the clergy of the con- 
quered countries, the Ukrain, and Siberia. 
Thus, in feven contributors, the clergy have 
one ; but, in pofleffing this feventh, they are 
far from enjoying the feventh part of the re- 
venues of the ftate, as in fo many other king- 
doms, where they have at leaft the feventh 
part of all the riches ; for their peafants pay 
a Capitation to the Sovereign ; and fome ftre{s 
mutt be laid upon the other revenues of the 
Crown of Ruifia, of which the clergy touch 
nothing. This computation is very diffe- 
rent from that of all the writers who have 
made mention of Ruffia. Foreign Minifters 
alfo, who have fent memoirs to their Sove- 
reigns, are all miftaken in this refpe%: The 
archives of the empire are the only authentic 
vouchers for fetting this affair in a true light. 

\ It is very probable that Ruffia has been 
much more populous than at prefent, in the 
time when the finall-pox from the heart of 
Arabia, and the other from America, had 
not yet ravaged thefe climates where they 
have taken root. Thefe two plagues, where- 
by the world is more depopulated than by 
war, have beea introduced, the one hy Ma- 
homet, the other by Chriftopher Columbus. 
The original peitilence of Africa rarely in- 
fected the countries of the north. In hort, 
the people of the north, from the Sarmatians 
to the ‘Tartars beyond the great wall, having 
overwhelmed the world with their irruptions, 
this ancient feminary of men mutt have been 
ilrangely diminifhed. 

In this vait extent of country are reckoned 
about 7300 Monks, and 5600 Nuns, not- 
withttanding the care taken by Peter the 
Great to reduce them to a lefs number. 
This care was worthy of a Legiflator, in an 
empire where the human {pecies is what is 
principally wanting. Thefe 13,000 perfons, 
cloiftered and loft to the ftate, have 72,000 
flaves to cultivate their lands, and this is evi- 
dently by far too many : Nothing thews fe 
well how difficult a thing it is to root out an 
ancient abufe. 

I find, by a ftate of the finances of the 
empire in 1725, including the tribute of the 
Tartars, and all the impotts and duties in 
Paoney, that the total amounted to 13 mil- 


lions of rubles, exclufive of tributes in kind. 
This moderate {um was then fufficient to 
maintain 339,500 men, both by fea and 
land. The revenues and troops have fince 
increafed. 

The cuftoms, modes of drefs, and man- 
ners of Ruffia, were always more in imita- 
tion of Afia than Chriftian Europe: Such 
was the ancient cuftom of receiving the peo- 
ple’s tributes in commodities, of detraying 
the expences of Amba(facors on their route, 
and during their refidence, and that particu- 
larly of not appearing in church, or in the 
royal pretence, with afword. ‘This Orien- 
tal cultom runs counter to ourridiculous and 
barbarous fathion of going to {peak to God, 
Kings, our friends, and women, with a long 
offentive weapon, which hangs dangling to 
the lower part of the legs. The long gown 
on days of ceremony feemed more noble than 
the thort garb of the wettern nations of Eu- 
rope. A tunic lined with furs, a long h- 
mar inriched with precious ftones on fo- 
leran days, and the fort of high turbans that 
raife the ftature, were a more agreeable fpec~ 
tacle than clofe coats and perukes, and withal 
fuited better cold climates ; but this ancient 
manner of cloathing of all nations feems lefs 
adapted to war, and lefs commodious for 
labour. The far greater part of their other 
cultoms were gros and ruttic, but we mutt 
not imagine that their manners were as bar- 
barous as reprelented by fo many writers. 
Albert Kraats {peaks of an Italian Ambaf- 
fador, whofe hat a Czar had ordered to be 
nailed on his head, becaufe he did not un- 
cover as he harangued him: Others attribute 
this adventure to a Tartar; and others fay 
it happened to a French Ambaifador. ; 

Olearius pretends that the Czar Michael 
Federowitz banifhed into Siberia a Marquis 
d Exideuil, Ambailador from Henry IV. of 
France ; but that Monarch never fert an 
Ambaffador to Mofcou, and there was nevet 
in France fuch a perfon as the Marquis 
WExideuil. Thus it is that travellers ipeak 
of the country of Borandia, which does not 
exiit ; they have traded with the people of 
Nova Zembia, which is fcarce inhabited 5 
they have had long converiations with the 
Samoieds, as if they could underftand them. 
If what is neither true nor uleful was re- 
trenched from fome eno:mous compilations 
of voyages, thefe works and the public would 
both gain by it. ns st 

The Ruffian government refembled that 
of the Turks, by the militia of Strelits 
which, like that of the janillaries, onetime 
difpofed of the throne, and trou)i d the 
{tate almoft always as much as they tup- 
ported it. : : 

Thefe Strelits were to the number of 
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‘0,000 men. Thofe dilperfed in the pro- 
vinces fubfifted by robbery ; thofe of Mof- 
cou lived as citizens, traded, did not ferve, 
and carried their exceffes to infolence. Order 
could not be eftablifhed in Ruffia without 
breaking them ; nothing was more neceflary 
and dangerous. 

The ftate did not poflefs five millions of 
rubles: It was fufficient, when Peter came 
to the crown, for remaining within the 
bounds of the ancient frugality ; yet was not 
the third part of what was neceflary for ma- 
king a confiderable figure in Europe : How- 
ever, many impofts were paid in commodi- 
ties, according to the cuftom of the Turks; 
a cuftom which lefs hurts the people than 
that of paying their tribute in money. 

As to the title of Czar, it may probably 
be derived from the Tzars or Tchars of the 
kingdom of Cafan. When the Sovereign 
of Ruffia, John, or Ivan Bafilides, had in 
the fixteenth century conquered this king- 
dom, fubjeéted by his grandfather, but af- 
terwards loft, he tock the title thereof, which 
remained with his fucceffors. Before the 
reign of Ivan Bafilides, the Mafters of Ruf- 
fia had the name of Veliki Knes, grand 
Prince, grand Lord, grand Chief, which 
the Chriftian nations intepret by that of 
grand Duke. ‘The Czar IvMichae! Federo- 
witz aflumed, in the Holftein embafiv, the 
titles of Grand Scignior, and Grand Knes, 
Confervator of all the Ruffias, Prince of 
Volodimer, Mofcou, Novogorod, &c. Tzar 
of Cafan, Tzar of Aftracan, ‘I'zar of Sibe- 
ria. This name of Tzars was therefore the 
title of thofe ealtern Princes ; and it is hence 
probable that it is rather derived from the 
Thhas of Perfia than the Czlars of Rome; 
of whom there is good reafon to prefume 
the Siberian Tzars never heard the leaft men- 
tion, on the banks of the river Oby. 

Any title whatfoever is a mere nothing, if 
thofe who bear it are not great of the mielves. 
The name of Emperor, which fignified only 
General of the army, became the name of 
the Matters of the Roman republic: It is 
now given to the Sovereigns of the Ruffiars, 
and with more juttice than to any other Po- 
tentate, if we confider their power, and the 
extent of their dominions. 

The religion of the ttate was, ever fince 
the gith century, that which is called the 
Greek, in oppohtion to the Latin ; but there 
were more Mahometan and Pagan countries 
fhan Chriltian. Siberia, as tar as China, 
was idolatrous ; and in more than one pro- 
vince all kind of religion was unknown. 

The Engineer Perry, and Baron Stralem- 
berg, who fojourned fo long in Ruffia, fay, 
that they found more fincerity and probity in 
the Pagans than among others ; not that 


Paganifm made them more virtuous; but, 
leading a paftoral life, at a diftance from the 
commerce of men, and living as in the times 
called the firft age of the world, exempt 
from great paffions, they were neceffarily 
more honett. 

Chriftianity was not received till very late 
in Ruffia, as in ali the other countries of the 
north. It is pretended that a Princefs, by 
name Ojha, introduced it, towards the clofe 
of the tenth century, as Clotilda, niece of 
an Arian Prince, had it received among the 
Francs, the wife of Miciflaus, a Duke of 
Poland, among the Poles, and the filter of 
the Emperor Henry IT. among the Hunga- 
rians. It is the fate of women to be fenfi- 
ble of the perfuafions of the Minifters of re- 
ligion, and to perfuade others. 

The Princefs Olha was baptifed at Con- 
ftantinople, and called Helen. As foon as 
fhe became a Chriftian, the Emperor, John 
Zimifcés, made love to her. Probably fhe 
was a widow. She would not accept of the 
Emperor. The example of the Princefs 
Olha, or Olga, did not at firft make a great 
number of profelytes. Her fon Sowafto- 
flaw, who reigned a long time, was not of 
the fame way of thinking as his mother; but 
her grandion, Volodimer, born of a concu- 
bine, having affaffinated his brother, to reign 
in his place, and having fought for the al- 
liance of the Emperor Bafil of Conftantino- 
ple, did not obtain it but on condition of 
being baptifed. It is at this epocha, of the 
year 987, that the Greek religion began in 
effe&t to be ettablifhed in Ruffia. The Pa- 
triarch Photius, fo famous for his immenfe 
erudition, his difputes with the Roman 
church, and his misfortunes, fent proper 
perfons with a commiffion to baptife Volo- 
dimer, in order to add that part of the world 
to his patriarchate. 

Volodimer finithed therefore the work be- 
gun by his grandmother. A Greek was the 
firft Metropolitan, or Patriarch of Ruffia. 
And henceit is that the Ruffians have adopt- 
ed, in their language, an alphabet taken 
partly from the Greek : They would have 
found an advantage in it, if the fubftance 
of their language, which is the Sclavonian, 
had not always remained the fame, except 
fome words that concern their liturgy and 
hierarchy, One of the Greek Patriarchs, 
called Jeremy, having a law-fuit at the D:- 
van, and being come to Mofcou, to afk af- 
fiftance, renounced his pretenfions over the 
Ruffian churches, and confecrated Patriarch 
the Archbifhep of Noyogorod, called Job, 
in 1583. Since this time the Ruffian church 
was as independent as its empire: The Pa- 
triarch of Ruffia was then confecrated by 
Ruffian Bifhops, and not by the Patriarch of 
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Conftantinople. His rank in the Greek 
church was next to that of the Patriarch of 
Jerufalem ; but, in effeét, he was the only 
free and powerful Patriarch, and conte- 
quently the only real one. Thofe of Jeru- 
falem, Conftantinople, Antioch, Alexan- 
dria, are the mercenary Heads of a church 
inflaved by the Turks. Thofe even of An- 
tioch and Jerufalem are no longer regarded 
as Patriarchs, and have no more credit and 
authority than Rabbins of fynagogues fettled 
in ‘Turky. 

It is from a Patriarch of all the Ruffias 
that Peter the Great defcended in a ttraight 
line. Thefe fuperior Prelates, foon atter 
their inftitution, would fain fhare the au- 
thority of the Czars. It was reputed a fmall 
matter that the Sovereign walked bare-head- 
ed once a year before the Patriarch, leading 
his horfe by the bridle. This exterior re- 
fpe&t ferved only to irritate the thirft after 
power; but this mad temper for affecting 
and exerting power occafioned great trou- 
bles here, as well as elfewhere. 

The Patriarch Nicon, whom the Monks 
hold as a Saint, and who fat in the time of 
Alexis, father of Peter the Great, had a de- 
fign to raife his chair above the throne. He 
ulurped not only the right of fitting in the 
Senate at the Czar’s fide, but pretended that 
neither war nor peace could be made with- 
out his confent. His authority, fupported 
by his riches and intrigues, by the clergy 
and the people, kept his mafter in a kind 
of fubjection. He dared to excommu- 
nicate {ome Senators whe oppofed his ex- 
ceffes. At lait, Alexis, not perceiving him- 
felf powerful enough to depofe him by his 
fole authority, was obliged to ca!]l a Synod 
of all the Bifhops. Being accufed of having 
received money from the Poles, he was de- 
pofed, and confined the reft of his days in a 
cloifter ; and the Prelates eleSted another 
Patriarch. 

Since the eftablifhment of Chriftianity in 
Ruffia, there have been at times fome feds, 
as in all other ftates ; for feéts are often the 
fruit of ignorance, as well as of pretended 
fcience. But Ruffia is the only great Chrif- 
tian ftate where religion has ftirred up no 
civil wars, though it has produced fome tu- 
mults. 

The fe& of the Rofkolniki, now confift- 
ing of about 2000 males, is the moft an- 
cient: It was fet on foot in the 2th century 
by a few zealots, who had fome knowledge 
of the New Teftament. They pretended, 
and ftill pretend, as all fe&taries, that they 
foilow the Gofpel literally, accufing all other 
Chriftians of lax morality, and not fuffering 
that a Prieft who has drank brandy fhould 
conies baptilm, affuring with Chrift that 


there is neither firft nor laft among the faith- 
ful, and efpecially that any of the faithful 
may kill himfelf for the love of his Saviour. 
According to them, it is a very great fin to 
fay Alleluia three times, which ought to be 
faid but twice, and never to give the bene- 
diftion with more than three fingers. No 
fociety, otherwife, is more regular or fevere 
in their morals: ‘They live as the Quakers, 
but admit not, as they do, other Chrittians 
into their affemblies. ‘This has occafioned 
others imputing to them all the abomina- 
tions the Pagans accufed the firft Galileans 
of, and with which they charged the Gnof- 
tics, and the Catholics fince have charged 
the Proteftants. They have been frequently 
acculed of cutting the throat of a child, 
drinking his blood, and of copulating in 
their fecret ceremonies without diftin&tion of 
kindred, age, or even fex. Sometimes they 
have been perfecuted, and then they have 
fhut themfelves up in their villages, fet fire 
to their houfes, and thrown themfelves into 
the flames. Peter took, in regard to them, 
the only meafure which might bring them 
back to a fenfe of their duty, and this was, 
to let them live in peace. 

In {o extenfive an empire there are but 28 
epifcopal fees, and in Peter’s time there were 
but 22: This inconfiderable number was 
perhaps one of the reafons that kept the Ruf- 
fian + ae in peace. However, this church 
was fo far from being well inftru&ted, that 
the Czar Fedor, Peter the Great's brother, 
was the firft that introduced the planus can- 
tus into the folemnity of its worfhip. 

Fedor, and efpecially Peter, admitted in- 
differently into their armies and Councils 
thofe of the Greek, Latin, Lutheran, and 
Calvinift profeffions ; each perfon was left 
by them in the full liberty of ferving God ac- 
cording to his confcience, provided the ftate 
was well ferved. There was no Latin church 
throughout this great empire, of 2000 leagues 
in length; there were only, when Peter had 
fettled new manufactures in Aftracan, about 
60 Catholic families, direéted by Capucins 5 
but, when the Je‘uits were rw fn of fet- 
tling in his ftates, he expelled them by an 
ediét, in the month of April, 1718. He 
fuffered the Capucins, as Monks of little 
confequence ; but the Jefuits he confidered 
as dangerous politicians. 

The Greek church is proud of feeing itfelf 
fpread over fo confiderable an empire, whilft 
the Roman has not half the extent of ground 
in Europe. Thofe of the Greek perfuafion 
have been attentive in all times to preierve 
their equality with thofe of the Latin, and 
they always dreaded the zeal of the church of 
Rome, which they have taken for ambition, 
becaufe, in effet, the Roman church, very 
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much circumferibed in our hemifphere, and 
calling itfelf univerfal, was willing to make 
good this great title. 

There was never in Ruffia an eftablifh- 
ment for the Jews, as in fo many {tates of 
Europe, from Conitantinople to Rome. The 
Ruffians have always carried on their com- 
merce by themielves, and the nations efta- 
blifhed among them. Of all the Greek 
churches, their's is the only one that os - 
fee fynagogues erected at the fide of 
temples. 

Ruffia, which is intirely indebted to Peter 
the Great for its influence on the affairs of 
Europe, had none til] his time, fince it em- 
braced Chriftiamty. Before, on the Black 
fea, as the Normans on our maritime coafts 
of the ocean, it was feen to arm in the reign 
of Heraclius 40,000 fall barks, appear be- 
fore Conitantinople to befiege it, and impofe 
a tribute on the Greek Czefars. But the 
Grand Knes Volod:mer, taken up with the, 
care of introducing Chriftianity, and perplex- 
ed by the inteftine troubles of his family, 
weakened ftill more his ftates by dividing 
them among his children. They almoft all 
became a prey to the Tartars, who, during 
209 years, kept Ruffia in fubjection. Ivan 
Bafilides delivered and aggrandifed it; but, 
atter his reign, civil wars ‘brought i it to ruin, 

Befove Peter the Great, Ruflia wanted 
much of being as powerful, of having as 
many lands cultivated, as many fubje &=, as 
great revenues, -as in our days. It poffelfed 
nothing in Finland, nothing in Cenk : 
and Livonia alone is worth more than all Si- 
beria was for a long time. The Coflacs 
were not properly fubjeét ; the people of Af- 
tracan obeyed but indifferently ; and the lit- 
tle commerce carried on was {carce attended 
with any advantage. The White fea, the 

Baltic, the Euxine, that of Afoph, and the 
Cafpian, were intirely ufele{s to a nation that 


MEMOIRS 
HE ftorm that had been gathering 


from the beginning of March, began 
to burlt about the latter end of April, and 
in the opening of the month of May ; when 
the Suba, in fudden ftarts of paffion, teiti- 
fied fufficiently, that he waited only for an 
Qpportunity to make the Englifh feel a fe- 
cond time the heavy weight of his refent- 
ment. As he never affigned any caufes him- 
ielf, but, on the contrary, even in this in- 
terval, and in the midft of actions inconfilt- 
ent with thofe declarations, afferted his in- 
tention to fulfil his treaty, and appealed to 
God and his Proplret for the truth of it ; we 
mutt own it is extremely difficult to guefs at 
his reafons : They appear however to have 
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had not one fhip, and even wanted a term 
in its language to exprefs a fleet. If nothing 
more was wanting than to be above the Tar- 
tars, and the people of the north, as far as 
China, Ruffia enjoyed that advantage; but 
it was neceffary to equal policed nations, and 
to be fome time or other in a condition to 
furpafs feveral. Such an enterprife appeared 
impracticable, becaufe it had not one fhip on 
the feas, was abfolutely ignorant of mili- 
tary difcipline by land, did tcarce encourage 
the moft fimple manufaétures, and even ne- 
gle&ted agriculture, the primum mobile of 
all. Attention and encouragement are great 
requifites to well governing ; and the Eng- 
lifh therefore have found in their corn a trea- 
{ure fuperior to that of their wool. 

This want of cultivating the neceflary arts 
fhews fufficiently that the Ruffians had not 
an idea of the politer, which become necef- 
fary in their turn, when all the reft are had. 
They might have fent fome natives of the 
country for information among ftrangers ; 
but the difference of language, manners, 
and religion were againft it; a law alfo of 
ftate and religion, equally facred and per- 
nicious, forbad the Ruilians to go out of their 
country, and feemed to condemn them to aa 
eternal ignorance. They poffeffed the lar- 
gelt ftates of the univerfe, and every thing 
was to be done in them. In fhort, Peter was 
born, and Ruffia was formed. 

It has happened very fortunately, that, of 

all the great t Leciflators of the world, Peter 
is the only one whofe hiftory is well known. 
The hiftories of the Theteus’s, the Romu- 
Jus’s, who did much lefs than he, thole of 
the founders of all other policed {tates, are 
blended with abfurd fable:; but we have 
here the advantage of writing truths, which 
might pais for fables, if they were not at- 
teited. 
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been, chiefly, the perpetual infinuations “= 
the French, that M. Bufly might be broug! 

to his affittance ; and that, by a iunfloon 
with his troops, he would be greatly fuperior 
to the Englith ; and to this meafure he was 
fo much inclined, that he actually wrote a 
letter to that Officer, in which he promifed 
him 20 lack of rupees, if he would march 
dire&tly into his dominions, of which Mr. 
Watts alfo gave the intelligence. 

The Vice-admiral and Col. Clive were 
exceedingly embarraffed, and found it very 
difficult to judge what meafures they were 
to take. If they advanced their forces, or 
refumed their military preparations, it might, 
in appearance, jullify the Suba’s behav me 
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and, befides, Mr. Watts and the Sele&t Com- 
mittee both diffuaded any fteps of this kind, 
as inconfiftent with the Company’s concerns, 

at leaft till they had fecured the money and 
effests of the feveral fubordinates. On the 
other hand, they faw that compliances did 
more harm than good, and that their pro- 
feflions of adhering inviclably to the peace, 
and their repeated promifes of friendfhip and 
affittance, only flattered the Suba’s pride, 
heightened his notions of his own power, and 
encouraged him to act with greater violence 
and infolence, of which they had but too 
many, and thofe flagrant inftances. 

Calcutta was not the only place where 
doubts and apprehenfions reigned ; they were 
to the full as ttrong in Muxadavad, with 
this additional and diltinguifhing circum- 
ftance, that difcord {pread itfelf through the 
Suba’s Court, where the only oracle that 
every man confulted was his own interett. 
Reverfes of fortune were equally fudden and 
frequent: The Courtiers that were in the 
h'gheft favour to-day, were to-morrow in 
the very depth of difgrace. No man was fe- 
cure, and therefore no man was contented ; 
and, which is, and wiil be always the cafe 
in corrupt Courts, the worft men had the 
belt chance. ‘Thofe who had nothing to lofe 
had all things to expect ; and, by flattering 
their Prince’s humour, and complying blind- 
hy with all his commands, the meanelt and 
bafeft people about him grew quickly the 
moft confiderable. Thoie who had been in 
the old Suba’s Councils and confidence, who 
were men of rank and family, and who had 
both eftates and reputations to rifque, were, 
from thofe very circumftances, malecontents. 
They faw that this fyfem could not latt 
long ; that a general confufion muft enfue ; 
and that a man, governed intirely by his 
paffions, could never carry on public affairs 
with any degree of fuccels. 

But, in the midft of thefe perplexities, a 
ray of hope very unexpectedly appeared : 
The Suba had fhewn the feverity of his na- 
ture in fo many inftances, as to {trike a uni- 
verfal terror ; more efpecially as the fickle- 
nefs of his difpofition tuffered no man who 
was near him, and in his power, to think 
himéelf fafe. In fuch a ftate of general dan- 
ger, there occurred, to every one capable of 
thinking freely (the only {pecies of liberty 
that even tyrants favourites retain) but one 
fingle mode of fecurity, which confifted in 
depriving him of his power, who fo conftant- 
ly, as well as egregioully, abufed it. The 
conception of this availed little, fince the at- 
tempt was equally difficult and dangerous, 
and the failing in it fure to be attended with 
fudden and certain defruSion. There was 
alfo but one way to move, or sather to leilzn, 
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the rifque ; and this alfo was very ealily dif- 
covered: It was procuring the countenance 
and the affittance of the Englifh. Such as 
were in the Suba’s confidence, and from that 
very circumftance moft afraid of him, were 
pertuiaded they could merit very much from 
the Company’s fervants, by laying open his 
fecrets, and thereby fhewing them, what 
thefe people thought they did not tn the leait 
fuipeét, the danger to which they ftood ex- 
pofed. Amongit feveral who reafoned thus 
in their own breafts, there was one who had 
a confiderable fhare of intereft and authority : 
His name was Godar Yar Cawn Laitty, 
who, when he had for fome time meditated, 
and in his owu mind thoroughty digeited his 
fcheme, thought it wore {o fair an appear- 
ance, that he fent feveral mefages to Mr. 
Watts, fignifying that he had fomething to 
communicate to him of great inj portance : 
Rut the Suba kept fo many fpies uvon that 
Gentleman, and thofe {pies watched him fa 
very clofely, that it was fimply impoffible to 
comply with Godar Yar Cawn Laitty’s re- 
queft of having an interview with him, be- 
caulé it was evidently ri{quing the utter ruin 
of both. Some days therefore elapfed be- 
fore an expedient could be found to remove 
this troublefome obitacle, and to give Mr, 
Watts the neceilary information of what 
were this perfon’s reat intentions, and what 
the means by which he propofed to cany 
them into execution. 

He at length thought proper to fend to 
him a trufty perfon, in order to draw what 
lights he could from this difcontented confi- 
dent of the Suba; who, after he had con- 
ferred with him, reported, that he knew 
with certainty his matter’s fettled intentions 
were to break with and to attack the Eng- 
hith, as foon as he had a favourable oppor- 
tunity ; that he likewife knew the Suba had 
retained the French, who had efcaped from 
Chandenagore, and in the fubordinate fac- 
tories, in his fervice, who were to remain at 
Patna, in his pay, till an occafion could be 
found for employing them ; that the Eng- 
lifh had no method of preventing this threat- 
ening tempeft from breaking upon their efta- 
blifhinents, but by providing in time a force 
fuficient to refift it; that he was willing, 
whenever the Suba fhould recur to open hot 
tilities, to join us, and aé& againft him, pro- 
vided we would "afhit him in affuming the 
government ot the province 5 ; that, in return 
for this, he would, as foon as he was fixed 
im that office, grant, by way of recompence, 
a large extent of lands to the Company, and 
would likewife pay down ‘a fum, in ready 
money, fuificient to indemnify the people of 

Calcutta for ali the loffes they had fuftained. 
Thele were communications of fo dangerous 
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as well as fo delicate a nature, that they 
would infallibly have turned a weak head, 
or diftra&ted a timid mind. They were re- 
ceived calmly and coolly as points of infor- 
mation, in regard to which Mr. Watts could 
take no ftep of himfelf, but from which the 
perfons who had communicated them had 
nothing to fear; and, with thefe affurances, 
fuch was their opinion of his fecrecy, faga- 
city, and fteadinefs, that they remained per- 
feétly fatisfied and eafy, leaving him fulfici- 
ent leifure to confider and reflect upon thefe 
very extraordinary overtures, and to review 
and digeft the thoughts that muft naturally 
arife upon fo important a fubject. 

The fituation of Mr. Watts, in this con- 
junfture, is much more eafy to conceive than 
to defcribe : But he boldly undertook, and 
as happily performed, all that the confidence 
seed in him, or his duty to the Company 
could demand. 

It was not long after this, that Meer Jaf- 
feir Aly Cawn, a perfon of great diftin&tion, 
who had married the filter of Aliverdy Cawn, 
the Suba’s grandfather and predeceflor, fent 
ene in whom he could perfectly confide to 
Mr. Watts, to difclofe what were his real 
opinions, and how very fhort a fpace he 
thought was like to intervene before the Su- 
@a took the field once more againft the Eng - 
kth. This perfon had it farther in commi- 
fion to reprefent, that the difaffection of the 
principal Officers, civil and military, was in 
a manner general ; that Meer Jaffeir never 
appeared in the Suba’s prefence without fear 
of being affaffinated ; and that, for this rea- 
fon, whenever he was conftrained to go, he 
always caufed his forces to be drawn out, 
under arms, with his fon at their head. In 
the clofe of his difcourfe he added, that a 
determination was already taken to depofe, 
for their own fakes, Suraja Dowlat; and 
that, if the Englifh would engage with, and 
promife to fupport, another perfon in affu- 
ming the dignity of Suba, Rahim Cawn, 
Roydoolub, and Bahadar Aly Cawn, were 
veady to join Meer Jaffeir in removing Suraja 
Dowlat, whofe affairs would be then in a 
very defperate fituation, Mr. Watts tranf- 
mitted the detail of this converfation alfo to 
Colonel Clive, and gave it as his opinion, 
that Meer Jaffeir was by far the propereft 
perfon to be elevated to that rank, as his 
abilities were greater, his reputation better, 
and his conneftions more extenfive than thofe 
of Laitty. He at the fame time acquainted 
the Colonel, that, if this change was to be 
accomplifhed by their forces, as he much 
doubted whether, after all, the Moors had 
fpirit enough to attempt fo extraordinary an 
enterprife themfelves, it would be right to 
form the outlines of a new agreement, of 


which the old one ought to be the bafis 
and to frame fuch additional articles, as 
might effectually indemnify the Company 
for the rifque they ran, and procure an am- 
ple fatisfaétion for the lofles private perfons 
had fuftained in the devaftation of Calcutta, 
of which no care had been taken in the for- 
mer treaty; and that, in fhort, nothing 
fhould now be omitted that might put their 
affairs for the future upon a firm and ftable 
eftablifhment ; fo that, in cafe of difturban- 
ces in the country, the fervants of the Com- 
pany, and thofe who depended on it, might 
be in a condition to protect themfelves. 

After the propofitions made by Mr. Watts 
had been duly canvaffed, and their impor- 
tance maturely confidered, by the Selec& 
Committee, who upon this occafion framed 
and took an oath of fecrecy, they were una- 
nimoufly approved, and the projeét or draught 
of a new treaty was traniinitted to him. 
Mr, Watts got it executed, without any de- 
duétion or modification. This was a work 
equally arduous and hazardous, as things 
then ftood, when every look, every word, 
every motion of his was fu‘peéted, and which 
at the fame time rendered the procuring its 
conclufion expeditioufly a circumftance of the 
utmoft coniequence. After finifhing the ne- 
gociations with Meer Jaffeir, who took all 
the meafures requifite for executing his in- 
tended declining from the Suba in time of 
ation, and, if a favourable opportunity ot- 
fered, {izing his perfon, there ieemed to be 
no farther neceflity for Mr. Watts to conti- 
nue under the eye of a provoked and capri- 
cious Prince. Accordingly, when he un- 
derftood from Col. Clive that every thing 
refpecting the expedition was completed, he 
happily deceived the {pies of the Suba, and 
on the 11th of June made his efcape, though 
not unpurfued. It was not to Calcutta he 
dire&ted his courfe, but to the army, in 
which he continued, and was prefent at the 
decifive a&tion which brought on the com- 
pletion of his treaty, and thereby reftored 
peace to Bengal. 

All things being in readinefs, the Britith 
army, which conlifted of 1000 Europeans, 
2000 Seapoys, 50 feamen, under the com- 
mind of a Lieutenant, with feven midthip- 
men, and eight pieces of cannon, began their 
march from Chandenagore towards Caflim- 
buzar on the 13th of June. 

On the 22d of the fame month they arri- 
ved at Plaifly, and took up their ground 
about one the next morning, without meet- 
ing with any difturbance or moleftation on 
their march. 

At day-break, on the a3d, the Suba’s ar- 
my advanced within a very fmall diftance, 
and with a manifeft defign to attack the 
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Englith forces. He had about 15,000 herfe, 
and between 20 and 30,000 foot, with up- 
wards of 40 pieces of heavy cannon, which 
were managed by Frenchmen, upon whofe 
fkill and courage he greatly depended. The 
van was commanded by Roydooiub, and the 
left wing by Meer Jaffeir. About fix they 
began to cannonade pretty fmartly on every 
fide, and this diftribution of their connon 
gave them two great advantages; firft, as 
they were much larger, and carried a heavier 
weight of metal, they did execution where 
the Englifh artillery was of no ule; and, in 
the next place, being thus feparated to a 
confiderable diftance from each other, it was 
nnpoflible to make any attempt to {feize 
them ; and therefore all the Colonel could 
do was to take the benefit of his intrenched 
polts, and leave his troops as little expofed 
as poffible. If the Suba, or any of his Of- 
ficers, had underftood well what they were 
about, they might certainly have profecuted 
their fcheme, and have completely invefted 
the Englifh army; and then the Colonel 
muft have waited the approach of night, in 
o:der to have forced a paffage through the 
camp, which he in reality had defigned. 
But the enemy, en the contrary, upon the fall- 
ing of a {mart fhower about noon, withdrew 
their artillery within their camp. Upon this, 
a detachment marched with two field-pieces 
and took poffeffion of a tank, covered with 
high banks, from whence the Moors had 
fired with fuccefs. They then would have 
brought out their artillery again, but were 
prevented ; and this encouraged the fending 
detachments to poflefs two other eminences, 
very near an angle of their camp, covered 
by a double brealt-work ; and from thence, 
as well as from another eminence, which {till 
remained in their pofleffion, they kept up a 
pretty {mart fre with their fmall-arms. They 
feveral times endeavoured to bring up can- 
non to thofe pofts; but our field-pieces were 
fo happily pofted, and fo well ferved, that 
they could never effe&t it. At length the 
Englifh ftormed that angle and eminence at 
the fame inftant of time, though the former 
was defended by 40 French, and a very nu- 
merous body of the Suba’s troops, who had 
likewife in that poft two pieces of cannon ; 
and the latter by a confiderable corps of foot 
and horfe. Some perfons of diftin&tion be- 
ing killed immediately before, or at the be- 
pinning of the attack, the enemy, being dif- 
pirited by that, quickly gave way, and both 
the pofts were forecd with a very trifling ex- 
pence to us, though they fuflered feverely. 
On this the right wing and center fled, aban- 
doning their camp and artery. Their lofs 
in this aétion fell little, if at all, thoit of 
§99 men, and between 40 and 50 pieces of 


cannon. Of the Englith forces there were 
20 killed and 50 wounded, the greateft part 
of which were Seapoys. The flight of the 
enemy was fo precipitate, that the Suba, 
mounted on a camel, with the better part of 
the army, arrived at Muxadavad, which was 
29 miles diftant, by 12 at night. The Co- 
lonel, after purfuing them five or fix miles, 
halted his troops, and difpofed of them in 
the beft manner he could. Such was the 
battle, fuch the decifive vidtory of Plaiffy ! 
It was obferved, during the ation, that 
a great body of horfe, in the enemy’s left 
wing, kept moftly hovering at a dittance 3 
but, as they made no fignals, though they 
fometimes advanced within cannon - fhot; 
they were more than once taught by our ar- 
tillery to retire. However, after the vic- 
tory was declared, the Colonel was informed 
that thefe were Meer Jaficir’s troops, which 
remained on the field ina body ; and the next 
day, in the morning, he had an interview 
with Mr. Clive, in which, after congratu- 
lating him upon his victory, and applauding 
his condu&, he fignified his willingnefs to 
ratify the treaty, and to perform all the ar- 
ticles of it pundtually, as foon as it was in 
his power. Col. Clive advifed him to march 
without delay, and make himfelf matter of 
the capital of the provinces, before Suraja 
Dowlat could have time to recolle& himielf, 
or draw together any confiderable part of his 
difperfed army. Meer Jaffeir faw the uti- 
lity of this advice, which he carried into exe~ 
cution with the utmoft expedition. At his 
entrance into Muxadavad, he found the city 
in the utmoft confternation ; the Suba was 
in pofteffion of his palace, on the other fide 
of the river, with fome troops about hin, 
amongit whom he diftributed feveral lack of 
rupees ; but the reft, as had been forefeen, 
difperfed. A few hours after, in a fit of 
defpair, he withdrew, accompanied only by 
five perfons, and took with him a large fum 
in gold, and jewels to an immenfe value. 
Upon the news of this, Meer Jaffeir imnte+ 
diately pafled the river, entered the palace, 
and affumed the title of Suba, without any 
oppofition. At the fame time he {eized the 
treafures of his predeceffor ; and, things be- 
ing in this fituation, he difpatched advice in- 
ftantly to Col. Clive. As there was fill a 
great fermentation amongft the people, and 
no certainty of what was become of Sureja 
Dowlat, it was judged expedient, tpoh the 
arrival of this news, to fend Mr. Watts and 
Mr. Walfh thither, that they might ufe their 
beft endeavours to quiet the metropolis, to 
fortify the new Suba in his difpofition to ful- 
fil the agreement, and to put an end to the 
pre‘ent conftiions as foon as it was poflible. 
They were fortunate enough to fucceed jin 
this 
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this important commiffion ; and, all things 
being reduced to a greater degree of order 
and tranquillity than could well be expected, 
Col. Clive was invited to pay a vifit to the 
Nabob. On the 29th of June he made his 
public entry into Muxadavad, attended by 
a guard of 200 Europeans and 300 Seapoys. 
He was received there with the utmoft ex- 
preffions of joy, and the loudett acclamations 
of the people, as well as with the moft pro- 
found marks of refpe&t, and the warmeft tef- 
timonies of gratitude by Meer Jaffeir, with 
whom he went to the palace, and faw him 
feated in form upon the mufnud, or carpet of 
ftate, where he was unanimoufly faluted Su- 
ba, and tuereby invefted with the fupreme 
authority over the provinces, with general 
applaufe. Thus, in a fortnight’s time, this 
amazing revolution was begun and ended, 
and that happy change effected, from which 
fuch numerous benefits have fince flowed to 
the Eatt-India Company, and the Britifh 
fubjests in Bengal. 

Abcut the fame time the unfortunate Su- 
raja Dowilat was feized, near Rajamaal: It 
is certain that he was in a very low and dif- 
treiled condition, with hardly any cloaths 
upon his back ; and the report went, that he 
fought fhelter in the houfe of a man, whofe 
ears he had caufed to be cut off in one of his 
tranfports of paffion, and by whom he was 
difcovered, and given up to his purfuers. Be 
that as it will, the making him prifoner was 
regarded as an event of great confequence to 
the new Suba. He was no fooner informed 
of it, than he committed that Prince to the 
cultody of his fon, recommending to him ear- 
neftly in public to take the fureft methods to 
prevent his efcape, but at all events to pre- 
ferve his life. The young man, inftead of 
paying that refpeét which was due to his fa- 
ther’s commands, no fooner had him in his 
hands, than he caufed him to be privately 
put to death. At this, when the Suba ap- 
peared to be difpleafed, his fon alledged, that 
the captive Suba had found means to write 
and convey letters upon the road to feveral 
Jemidars, in order to excite a revolt in the 
army ; to prevent which, he knew no other 
certain remedy than that of depriving him of 
life, which he thought was lkewife better 
done, without expecting any farther orders. 
It has been furmifed, and very probably not 
altogether without grounds, that there was 
tomething of collufion in this matter between 
the father and the fon; a thing indeed not 
at all unfrequent in this part of the world ; 
and, what made it pafs for a kind of juttice, 
was the rememberance that people had, tha 
this unhappy young man, Suraja Dowlat, 
had been often emp:oyed in the very fame 
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availing himfelf of the fanguinary difpofition 
of his grandfon, made ufe of him to remove 
fuch as, through avarice, fufpicion, or re- 
fentment, he inclined to have taken away, 
and then, to fave appearances, difavowed the 
fact. 

Such was the end of Suraja Dowlat, in the 
prime of his youth, being at the hour of his 
death fcarce 25 years of age. An end {iuit- 
able to his life, which had been {pent in vio- 
Jence and blood. His reign, was but of 14 
months, and in that {pace he had little quiet 
himfelf, allowed none to his fubjeéts, and, 
with boundlefs authority and immente riches, 
never excited duty, or fo much as acquiied 
a fingle friend, whofe fage advices might 
have prevented his fad cataftrophe. How in- 
fignificant then is power ! How deftru&tive 
is wealth! when they fall into the hands of 
him, w'o only poflefles that he may abufe 
them. 

There was a circumftance attending the 
fate of Suraja Dowlat, that perhaps contri- 
buted to make even the manner ot it lefs re- 
gretted : M. Law, who had been formerly 
the French Chief at Caffimbuzar, a Gentle- 
man, to do him juftice, of honour and abi- 
lities, had colleSted 200 of his nation for the 
fervice of the Suba, and was within a few 
hours march of him when he was taken ; 
upon hearing of which he flopped. This is 
a conclufive proof that he was in his pay, and 
a circumftance that very fully juttifies the 
Englifh in their condu&t. If he had reached 
and preferved Suraja Dowlat, the war would 
not have been fo eatily and fo {peedily finifhed. 

We cannot conclude without obferving, 
that, as there could not be any thing more 
melancholy than the fituation of the Compa- 
ny’s affairs, when the tettlement of Calcut- 
ta was overwhelmed and deltroyed, fo no- 
thing can be more fatisfactory than to con- 
template the advantages that haye refulted 
from this alteration to the Eaft-India Com- 
pany, the private and particular fufferers, and 
the Britifh fubje&ts who either refide in, or 
may hereafter go and refide in, Bengal. In 
reference to the Company, the treaty with 
the prefent Suba procured them an ample in- 
demnity, without tying them down to a f{pe- 
cification of loffes, which would have been 
not more impoftible than improper. The 
fum was fuch as became the rank and gran. 
deur of him who gave, and was admirably 
fuited to the fituation and fervices of thofe 
who received. The point of fecurity is like- 
wile fully provided for; the fetthement may 
be fortified in fuch a manner as to remove all 
apprelcniions ; at the fame time that thefe 
mighty conceflions are made, they are made 
in a method that renders them doubly valu- 
able, not through fear or compulfion, but 
with 
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with all poffible marks of confidence and ef- 
teem. ‘The intereits of the Company, and 
the country government, are declared to be 


the fame; and, to prevent any fufpicion of 


alteration, they are allowed an unrivalled fu- 
periority, and the enemies of the one are to 
be of courfe the enemies of the other. There 
is a provifion, as far as fuch a provifion can 
be made, that this conjunction of interefls 
fhail not be temporary, but perpetual ; fince 
the Company is at liberty to take whatever 
meatures fhall feem moft expedient for the 
{.fety of her fettlements, which is as much as 
could be either expected or defired. 

This fkupendous revolution may be alfo 
confidered as equally glorious and advan- 
tageous to the Britifh nation. We may be 
allowed to fay, becaufe the fact cannot be 
difputed, that it is a fignal proof of the uti- 
lity of maritime empire. As commerce car- 
ries the fubjeéts of Britain every-where, Bri- 
tith fubjects every-where experience Britifh 
protection : There are no limits to our naval 
power, but thofe by which the Creator has 
confined the globe. The Eaft-India Com- 
pany was faved, and her affairs reftored, by 
the attention and arms of that government 
by which fhe was erected. Many of thofe, 


who would have totally loft the fruits of long 
labour and various hardfhips, and who mutt 
have been beggars, if fubje& to any other 
power, are again eafy in their fortunes, and 
fome of them have already tranfpo. ted their 
effe&ts to their native country ; the proper 
return for the affiftance they derived from 
her maternal affe&tion ; and, as thefe events 
have diftinguifhed the prefent age and the 
prefent Adminiftration, fo their efe&ts will 
probably be felt in fucceeding times. ‘The 
Company, by an acceffion ot territory, has 
an opportunity of making an ample fettle- 
ment ; which, under proper management, 
may be not only extremely ferviceable to her, 
but alfo to the nation ; and, having a reve- 
nue from thefe lands, the mint at Calcutta, 
and the leafe of the falt-petre at Patna, which 
amounts in the whole to 100,000 1. a year, 
there is a provifion againtt future dangers 
upon the fpot, and without farther expence. 
Thefe benefits have clearly arifen from that 
revolution, of which we have given an ac- 
count, and are due to thofe who condu&ed 
it. May the future emoluments do the like 
honour to thofe who fhall hereafter have the 
care of the Company’s and the nation’s con- 
cerns in the Indies ! 


The Hiftory of Exctanp, continued from Page 311 of our laff. 


During the public rejoicings for the birth 
of the Prince of Wales, the Archbifhop of 
Canterbury, and the otker fix Bifhops, pri- 
foners in the ‘Tower, were brought to their 
trials at the King’s- Bench bar, the 15th of 
June; ‘but, upon their motion for a delay, 
the trial was pat off to the 29th of the fame 
month, and in the mean time they were fet 
at liberty upon their own recognifance. The 
29th of June, Weftminfter-hall was croud- 
ed with great numbers of Lords, Gentle- 
men, and others, to be fpettators of this 
famoustrial. ‘The King’s Council pleaded, 
That the petition prefented by the Bithops 
was a real and feditious libel, tending to 
diminifh the King’s prerogative, and excite 
fedition amongft the people. The Council 
for the Bifhops, on the other fide, retorted 
the arguments of their adverfaries with great 


within the bounds fet by a€ of Parliament. 

fter long pleadings on both fides, the 
Judges, in giving dire€tions to the Jury, 
were not unanimous. ‘There were four, of 
whom Wright, the Chief Juttice, and Hol- 
loway were the King’s creatures; Powell 
was reckoned a man of perfeét integrity ; 
and Allybone was a Papift. Wright gave 
his opinion, that the petition prefented by 
the Bifhops was a libel: Holloway faid, 
that, if the Jury were fatisfied, that the pe- 
tition was prefented with no ill intention, 
but only to thew the reafons of the petition - 
ers difobedience to the King’s command, he 
could not think it to be a libel: Powell 
maintained, that the petitien could not be a 
libel, becaufe it was founded upon the 
King’s incapacity to difpenfe with laws, 
which was very true: Allybone aflerted, 


force and freedom, proving that, the King that the crime of the Bifhops was next door 


having no power to dilpenfe with penal laws, 
2 petition, humbly prefented to remonftrate 
to him, that he had no fuch power, ought 
not to be efteemed a libel : That it was in- 
nurious to the Bifhops to accue them of ha- 
ving publifhed a petition, which they had 
re{pectfully prefented to the King in private 
and alone; that the occafion of prefenting 
it was not fought by them, but prefied upon 
them: Nor could it be called a Ithel, be- 
caule.the intent was innocent, and they kept 








to treafon. 

The Jury withdrawin fat up all night, 
whether they could not agree, or to render 
their verdi& more folemn. The next morn- 
ing, the Court being affembled, and the 


5b? 


Hall filled with infinite crouds of people, the 
Jury pronounced the Bifhops Not guilty. 
Immediately fhouts of joy were heard thro” 
the croud, and the loudeft acclamations re- 
founded through the cities of Weftminfter 
and London. For feveral hours, nothing 
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sas heard but repeated fuouts ef both ci- 
ties, tranfported with the news of the Bi- 
fhops acquittal: Nor was this ail; for, the 
King being gone that morning to the army 
on Hounflow. heath, and dining in the Earl 
of Feverfham’s tent, the news flew to the 
camp, where the whole army thouted to 
Joud, that it fartled the King and his whole 
company. ‘The Earl of Ctedien, betng 
fent out to know what was the m: atter, aim 
mediat tely reiurned, and told the King, ‘ 
was nothing but the fhouts of the fok ui iers, 
upon the news of the Bifhops being acquit- 
ted. Do you call that nothing? faid the 
King ; but fo much the worfe for them.’ 
Notwith? anding the refentinent exprefled by 
the King, and his fevere proh bitions againtt 
all riotous aflembiies, the whoie city was 
that nig he illuminated, and numberle!s bon- 
— preclaimed the general joy. This was 
ollowed by almoft a'l the great towns in 
a <ingdom ; and, at Norwich particularly, 
the joy was exceflive. This was a fenfibie 
mortification tothe King ; he, at firft, threa- 
tened to deliver the Bifhops to the E cclefi- 
aftical Commiffioners ; and, to fhew his in- 
dignation, he difmiffed Sir Richard Hol- 
joway and Sir John Powell, and filled their 
places with others. 

The King perceiving the people's difpo- 
fition was not favourable to hin}, he refol- 
ved at laft to come to open force ; ‘but, as he 
could only make ufe of his army, he was 
willing, firlt, to try how far he might de- 
pend on their obedience: For this purpoie, 
he thought fit to communicate his defign to 
every regiment jingly, not doubting that, 
if two or three fubmitted, the ret would 
follow their example. Accord ins gly, the 
Maior of the Lord Litchfielil’s regiment was 
ordered to tell the Odicers and feidiers, that 
thofe, who were wmwiliing to contribute to 
the repeal of the teft and penal laws, fhould 
lay down their arms ; but it was with the 
utmoft aftonifhment that he faw the whoie 
regiment, two Captains and a few Popith 
foldiers excepted, inftantly lay down. their 
aims. He remained for fome time fpeech- 
lefs ; but at laft, recovering his furprife, he 
gommanded the foldiers to take up their 
arms again; and fullenly told them, ¢ thar, 
for the future, he would not do them the 
honour to afk their advice.” 

Tt was now ealy to forefve, that, with a 
Proteftant army, he thonld never be able to 
introduce Popery; wherefore he refolved to 
egthjer many Prote fant OfGcers and fol- 
diers, and to put Pzpifts in their room. Ac- 
cordjugly, he began with fome regiments ; 
but it gave a difgu ft to the whole army. 
Shortly after, refoiving to put thirty Irish 
fopdiers into the Duke of Berwic’s regiment, 
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Lieutenant-colonel Beaumont, and other OF- 
_— remonttrated to the Duke, * that 
neither thofe Gentlemen nor himfelf thought 

it ss content: with their honours to have fo- 
reigners impofed upon them ; and there- 
fore huin ‘bly petitioned, that they might 
have leave to fill up their companies with 
fuch men of their own nation, as they fhould 
judge moft fuitable to the King’s fervice ; 
or, otherwife, that they might be perentted, 
with all imaginable duty and refpect, to lay 
down their commiMfions.” An account of 
this being tranlmitted to the King, he im- 
mediately ordered the Lieutenant-colonel, 
and five Captains, to be taken into cuttody, 
and tried by a Court-martial as mutineers. 
It was at firft believed, that his intention 
was to caule them to be condemned to die ; 
but fume news from abroad altered the fen- 
tence, and they were only cafhiered. ‘The 
fleet was no better difpofed, than the army, 
to afift the King in his defigns. This ap- 
peared in that, Vice-admiral Strickland or- 
dering mafs to be faid on board his fhip, 
there arofe fuch a mutiny and diforder a- 
monegft the failors, that the Officers could 
hardly fave the prieft from being thrown 

over-board. 

‘The King’s fituation was fuch, that it 
feemed he could neither advance nor recede : 
His zeal for his religion, his principles of 
government, his temper naturally obftinate, 
his condefcenfion to the Queen, priefts, and 
Jefuits, who inceflantly furrounded him, al- 
lowed him not to Jeave his work unfinifhed. 
Befides, he muft have changed his whol: 
fyitem, as well as his whole Council, and 
nothing is more rare, than to fee a Prince 
preceed in that manner, before he is forced to 
me Bat, on the other hand, he could eafily 
erceive, how far he {till was from his end, 

°y th e difpofition of his fubjeéts, his fleet, 
id sie army; he hoped, however, to fur- 
jount all « shGacles, becaufe, t! iough one part 
f his peo} ste fhewed a re luSance to fubmit 
to his will, another pat feemed difpoted to 
receive the yoke with fubmiffion. There 
were E:fhops who had caufed the declaration 
for | verty of conicience to be read in their 
ciocefes, as the Bifhops of Durham, Che!- 
ter, and Rochefter ¢ nay, the firft had faf- 
pended thirty of his clergy for refufing to 
read it. In Chefhire, fome curates, rectors, 
and others, not contented to read the decia- 
ration, prefented alfo an addrefs, wherein 
they tell his Majeity,—* That, if the mat- 
ter of the declaration were not according to 
their withes, yet the publifhing of it was ac- 
cording to their duty, fince it iffued out 
from the expre{s prerogative of his fupre- 

macy over them; fo that they could not but 
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of the feven Bifhops, who, though they ten- 
derly promifed the Diflenters fomething, yet 
refufed to do their part about the declara- 
tion, left they fhould be parties to it; which 
reafon the addreflers efteem infufficient. 
They therefore, in all fubmiffion, become 

aineft, though too mean, intercefiors to his 
Majefty, in behalf of the Church of Eng- 
land, that the faults of thefe and others may 
not be laid to her charge; in whofe commu- 
nion there were many, and they hoped there 
would be more, who concurred in promo- 
ting the purpofes of his mild government : 
And {o conclude with begging leave to make 
their congratulations for the happy birth of 
the young Prince in his hereditary fucceffive 
kingdoms.’ 

The King, flattered by fuch addrefles, 
and imagining, that terror would by de- 
grees obiige his fubdjects to fubmit to his 
pleafure, refolved to pufh his point at ail 
events. But, on the other hand, he had 
the mortification to hear, that a fon of 
Cartwright, B:fhop of Cheiter, who had 
procured this addrefs, was refufed to be 
admitied to a tellowfhip in one of the col- 
leges at Oxford; and that Gifford, nomi- 
nated by him to the fee of that city, was 
likewife denied his Doctor's degree. 

But the refolution taken by the King and 
his Council was not to be fhaken by any 
obftacles: Though the feven Bithops had 
been acquitted of the pretended crime latd 
to their charge, the new Ecclefiattical Court 
did not think itlelf bound by that prece- 
dent; wherefore the Commiflioncrs, by an 
order made the 12%h of July, ¢ command 
all Chancellors, Archdeacons, Cummitfla- 
ries, and Officials, to inquire in what 
churches and chapels his Majefty’s declara- 
tion was read, and to tranfmit an account 
thereof upon the 16th day of Auguit next.’ 
But the gresteit part of thofe to whom the 
order was directed never took any notice of 
it.” The Commifhoners, being met on 
that day, were not a litle puzzled how to 
proceed ; at Jatt, after a long confultation, 
they were contented to renew their firft or- 
der, ¢ reqniiing all perfons, having ecclefi- 
aftical jurifdiGion, to tranfmit to them, up- 
on the 6th day of December next, an ac- 
count of the inquiry they are hereby com- 
manded to make in their vifitations, toge- 
ther with the names of the parions, rectors, 
vicars, and curates, that had either obeyed, 
or difobeyed, his Majefly’s command.’ The 
affairs which happened before the expiration 
ef that term hindered, that it was not 
known what the Ecclefiatlical Court in- 
tended to do, or whether this order would 
have been better obeyed than the former. 

' Dr. Sprat, Bihhop of Rochelfer, one of 





the Bifhops of the new Ecclefatlical Court, 
now thought it time to withdraw; where- 
fore he writ to his collegues a letter, where- 
in he told them, ¢ that, fince their Lord- 
fhips were refolved to proceed againit thofe 
who had not complied with the King’s 
command in reading his declaration, it was 
abfolutely impoflible for him to ferve his 
Majetty any longer in that commiflion.” 
He proceeds farther, and fays, ‘* That, 
though I myfelf did fubmit in that particue 
lar, yet [ will never be any- ways inttrumen- 
tal in punishing thofe my brethren who did 
not; for, as I call God to witnefs, that 
what I did was merely upon a principle of 
confcience, fo I am fully fatisfied, that their 
forbearance was upon the fame principle.” 
This Bihhop was one of thofe on whom the 
Court relied, and therefore his defection 
could not but trouble the King extiemely. 
Several. have thought, that the principal 
motive of this proceeding was to fkreen 
himéfeif in time from the approaching ftorm, 

of which he had seceived {ome intimation. 
From the Prince’s birth, thofe who had 
any concern for their religion or country 
faw clearly the danger with which both 
were threatened. It was evident, that the 
King no longer pretended to govern by the 
laws of the land, but according to his will 
and pleafure. He had fofficiently difcovered 
his intention; fo that nothing lels than a 
total fubverfion of the government, in 
Church and State, could be expe&ted. If 
this did not fnfficiently authorile the moft 
confiderable Members of the State to take 
meafures for the prevention of fuch a defign, 
it is hard to conceive what difference there 
can be between a Government, like that of 
England, limited by laws, and an abfoluie 
Monarchy ; and yet it cannot be doubted, 
that the Government of England is different 
from that of moft other States. I am very 
fenfible this point is not without difficulty, 
and that it is not eafy, in England, to fix 
the limits of the fubjects obedience. Whiltt 
the Church of England prepofteroufly be- 
lieved, that the King had no defign to altee 
the form of the Government, but intended 
only a little to enlarge his prerogative, in- 
fiead of thinking proper to oppofe it, fhe 
believed it for her advantage, as it might 
prevent attempts like thofe which had oc- 
cafioned fo many mifchiefs in the reign of 
Charles I, The Prefbyterians, the Inde- 
pendents, the Anabaptifts, had carried the 
principles of the Repubiicans fo far, and 
drawn fuch terrible confequences from them, 
that, after the reftoration of Charles II, it 
was thought in fome manner neceffary to 
run into the other extreme, by inveiting the 
King with a power which, rightly confider- 
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ed, might have had confequences not lefs 
dangerous than the repubican principles. 
But herein the fole aim was to curb the 
Nenconformitts by the King’s authority, 
without foreieeing, that a time might come, 
when the King would w/e the power, afcii- 
bed to him, againft all bis fubjects in gene- 
ral, and the Church of England in particu- 
lar. That time being come, under James 
HI, the Church of England opened her 
eyes, though a little too late, and faw, that 
the had been }.bouring for ber own deftiuc- 
tion, in matntaining,and even openly preach- 
ing pathve cbedicnce, withour any reltric- 
tion. It was from this doétine, inculcated 
fo carefully, and fo Jong, vpon the minds of 
the Engiifh, as effential tothe Church, that 
thote fubimiffive addrefles proceeded, which 
were datiy prefented to the King: And, 
indeed, as no bounds had been fet to paffive 
obedience, many people cid not conceive 
that they could, with a fafe con{cience, re- 
fufe an unlimited obedience to the Sove- 
reign ; but, at lait, the danger of the king- 
dom convinced men of fente, that the Royal 
authority was neceffarily to be bounded, 
etherwife the Church and State were going 
to be rurned. 

Such being the fituation of affairs, feveral 
Church of England men, both of the cler- 
gy and faity, thought it time to take mea- 
tures for ftopping the King’s pregrefs, and 
bounding his power. Though tiey had 
themlelves carried it very high, they chofe 
rather to retraét, than, by their obitinacy, 
to throw the Church and State into immi- 
nent danger, in continuing to maintain a 
dofrine which could juftly be contidered as 
the principal fountain of the kingdom’s ca- 
Jamities. 

The firft and moft neceffary precaution, 
faken by them, was to form a ftriét union 
between the Church of England and the 
Nonconformifts, for their common fecurity. 
This union was become more eafy than ever ; 
the two parties agreed, that their divifion 
dad been the fole caufe of their ruin; this 
was a {trong motive for their union: The 
Churchmen acknowledged they had carried 
paflive obedience too tar, and that it had 
produced ill effeéts; they thewed a readi- 
nefs to comply with the fcrupies of the Pref- 
byterians, in relinquifhing the ceremonies 
which might be confidered as indiff-rent, 
or, at leatt, to leave every man at liberty 
to practife or not praétifethem. This was 
all the Prefbyterians could reafonably ex- 
pe&t: In fhort, as the Churchmen appeared 

touched with the calamities occafioned by 
their exceffive rigour, fo they feemed difpo- 
fed to ‘more condefcenficn, if things were 
wefosed to their former fiate. The Prefby- 
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terians, who had hitherto groundlefly ac- 
cufed the Courch of England of leaning to 
Popery, could not forbear acknowledging 
their error, after the firmnefs of the feven 
Rithops had difcovered the injuftice of that 
accufation. ‘Thee d:fpofitions, being well 
managed by prudent and well-meaning men 
of both pariies, produced at Jaft an unifor- 
m:ty of jentiments, with regard to the prin- 
cipal point in quefiion, namely, That it 
was abfolutely neceflary to think of means 
for the prefervation of Religion and the State 
from the impending danger. The leading 
men, on both fides, took great pains to curb 
the pailionate, whofe views were very nar- 
row. In a word, without the King's 
knowledge, the Whigs and Tories were 
reconciled, and refolved to Jabour joiatly 
for the prefervation of their courtry. But, 
unfortunately, this union ended with the 
danger; however, it may be affirmed, that 
th‘s reconciliation of the two parties was the 
moft fatal blow that could be given to the 
King’s affairs, fince his greateft ftrength lay 
in their divifion. Father Orleans cails this 
union § a league again the King.’ It 
would be needlefs to difpute about this term. 
The queflion 1s only toknow, whether this 
union, this league, or whatever elfe it may 
he called, was contrary to law, to con- 
{cience, to the duty which fubje&s owe to 
their Sovereign. But, to decide this quef- 
ton, the Government of Englend mutt be 
diftinguifhed trom that of other Staies, and, 
on pretence of the name of King, common 
to fo many Princes, the rights of one Sove- 
reign not confounded with thofe of another, 
in order to apply to a King of England 
whatever is afferted of fovereignty in gene- 
ral, This was an artifice frequent with 
James 1; the queftion therefore is, to know 
whether, in fuppofing the conitimtion of 
England fuch as it appears in tois Hiftery, 
James If, had violated it in the moft eflen- 
tial parts ; whether he had now changed, 
or confiderably altered it; whether there 
was ground to fear an intire fubverfion ; 
and whether the Englifh were obliged to 
fuffer it, without oppofition. Of this the 
readers may judge from what they have hi- 
therto feen; but, in fuppofing even that 
James II. had changed, or defigned to 
change the conflitution, a {trong objection 
lay againft thoe who believed it proper to 
oppote the intire execution of his defigns ; 
namely, the frequent declarations of the 
Parliament and the Church of England, 
fince the reftoration, that an unlimited obe- 
dience was due tothe King. This cbjec- 
tion was fo ftrongly impreffed on the minds 
ef fome Charchmen, that they could not 
refolye to oppofe the Kirg’s defigns, be- 
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caufe they looked on fuch oppofition as an 
a&t of rebellion: Nay, many pertfift in this 
opinion even to this day, and, with the Pa- 
pifts, form the party of the Jacobites. Hap- 
pily for England, moft of the clergy and 
laity of the Eftabiifhed Church were of a 
contrary opinion, and Jaboured efie&tually 
forthe preférvation of Religion and the Go- 
vernment, in conjunétion with the Whigs, 
who made no fcruple of uniting with them 
in the fame defign. 

The union between the Whigs and To- 
ries being effcéted, feveral pe:tons of dif 
tin@ion, as well amongtt the clergy as the 
laity, began to form a icheme for the exe- 
cuuion of the great defign to preferve the 
Church and State. They faw no expedi- 
ent more prager, than to put the Prince of 
Orange at the head of the party azainit the 
King ; that Prince was fo interetted in the 
affair, that it was not doubted he would 
contribute whatever lay in his power, both 
to fave England, and fecure the fucceffion to 
the Princeis, his wife, lately defeared of her 
right by a Prince who generally paffed for 
fuppofititious. Thefe were very powerful 
motives to aétuate the Prince of Orange; 
but there was ftill another, which was na- 
turally to have a great effect upon him, 
namely, the extremes danger to which Hol- 
Jand would be expofed, in cale the King 
accomplifhed his deiign, by reafon of the 
clofe union between the Kings of England 
and France. It was with this view that 
feveral great men timely repaired to the 
Hague, on divers pretences, to confer with 
the Prince of Orange. The firit were Mr. 
Sidney, brother to Algernoon Sidney (be- 
headed in the laft reign) afterwards Earl of 
Rumoey, Sir Robeit Peyton, Sir Rowland 
Gwin, Dr. Burnet, and others. It is to 
be prefumed, that affurances were tranf- 
mitted from them, to their friends in Eng- 
land, of the good inclination of the Prince 
to the common caufe.* In July, one Jofeph 
Flight brought over into England abcut 
fourfcore letters from perfons of quality and 
credit, and carried back anfwers to the 
Hague. he affair being thus begun, the 
old Lord Wharton, pretending a journey 
into Germany, pafled through the Hague. 
Col. Sidney, uncle to the Earl of Sunder- 
land, went to the Spaw, on pretence of only 
drinking the waters. ‘The Lord Dunblain, 
fon to the Earl of Danby, and Commander 
of an independent frigate, crofled and re- 
crofled the feas to carry feveral difpatches 
and refolutions. The Earl of Shrewfbary 
mortgaged his eftate for forty thouiand 
pounds, and went over to the Prince to 
offer him both his purfe and his fword. He 
was quickly followed by Admiral Heibert, 
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his coufn Mr. Herbert, Mr. Ruffel, the 
Lord Mordaunt, and the Ear! of Wiltshire. 
The principal perfons, with whom they held 
correipondence in England, were the Earls 
of Danby, Devonthive, and Dorfet; the 
Lords Lovelace and Delamere ; the Duke 
of Norfelk, the Marquis of Hallifax; his 
fon, the Lord Eland; the Marquis of Win- 
chetler; his fon, the Lord Pawkt; the 
Lord Willoughby, fon to the Earl of Lind- 
fey; Mr. Leiter, Mr. Hampden, Mr. 
Powle, and many cthers; beiides feveral 
eminent cit'zens of London. 

The Piince of Orange being fully deter- 
mined to head the party, it was, after feve- 
ral confultations, refulved, that the Eng!dh 
Lords at the Hague fhould demand affift- 
ance of the Staces, in the name of all Eng- 
Jand: But, to prevent the fecret from being 
divulged, they applied, at fir, only to 
perfons cf the greareit credit and influence, 
who promifd to ufe all their intereft, at 
a proper time, to promote the defign. There 
was no need of many arguments to prevail 
with the States to affiit the diftreffed Eng- 
ith. They were equally concerned in tne 
affair with the Enguth themf:Jves ; for the 
ruin of Ealiand would doubtie!s have foon 
followed the flavery of England. Ot this 
the defizns of Lewis XIV, and his unicn 
with James II, left no room to dovht. All 
the diffi ulty Iny in making preparations, 
in concealing the defign of inem, in rasing 
forces in the room of thefe which the Prince 
fhould lead into Eng! , and in decuring 
a timeiy relief, in cafe the King of France 
fhould attack Holiand. But ail thefe things 
were taken cure of, with great addvels and 
fecrecy. The d fference, at that time, about 
the eleétion of an Archbifhop of Cologne, 
between Prince Clement of Bavaria and the 
Cardinal of Fuaritemburg, furnifhed the 
States with a pretence to aflemble an army 
near Nimeguen. On the other hand, the 
Prince of ‘Orange, by his intrigues, pre- 
vailed to have the dire&ion of affairs, then | 
on the carpet, committed to the manage- 
ment of three or four Members of the 
States, on pretence of the correfpondents 
the Count d’Avaux, the French Ambaffa- 
dor, bad in Holland, who might inform 
him of their refoluticns. Thefe Commife 
fioners, all in the Prince of Orange’s confi- 
dence, under colour of the Cologne affair, 
gave orders for incamping an army, and 
preparing a fleet. Ac lait, the Prince of 
Orange, on pieience of providing for a 
war againit France, which feemed te be 
near, had an interview at Minden, in Wette 
phala, with the Ele@tors of Saxony and 
Brandeaburg, the Princes of the Houle of 
Lunenburg, and the Landgrive of Heffe 
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Caffel ; and fecured their affiftance, in cafe 
France fhould attack Holjand or the Low- 
countries, while he was engaged in the 
Englith expedition. All this was tranf- 
aéted with fuch fecrecy, that the Ambafla- 
dors of France and England, at the Hague, 
could get no certain intelligence. They were 
forced to recur to conjectures, though the 
firft had ufually been informed of the refo- 
lutions of the States, as foon as they were 
taken. 

When the Prince of Orange had fecured 
to the States, in cafe of need, the affiftance 
of thefe Princes, he concerted his expedi- 
tion with fuch prudence and fecrecy, that 
his {cheme was not known till after the exe- 
cution; namely, that the States, under co- 
lour of being ready to fupport the ele&ion 
of the Prince of Bavaria, fhould form a 
camp on the heath near Nimeguen, a place 
too remote from the fea to give any fufpi- 
cion that thefe treops were detigned for an 
imbarguement: That a fleet of fifty men 
of war fhould be prepared, with a fufficient 
number of tranfports, for the imbarkation 
of twelve or thirteen thoufand men: That, 
to prevent the alarm which thefe tranfports 
might vive, the merchants of Amiterdam, 
Rotterdam, and other maritime places, 
fhould freight as many as they could, on 
divers pretences: That thefe fhips fhould 
yepair to feveral ports, at a time affigned, 
to take the forces aboard, and afterwards to 
the Goree, where the men of war fhou!d 
expect them: That the Prince of Orange 
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fhould put himfelf on board this fleet ; and, 
at his landing in England, the Englifh 
perfons of Quality, by whom he was invned, 
fhould difperfe themfelves into divers parts 
of the kingdom, to excite infurreétions, and 
levy troops, while the Prince, with his little 
army, fhould make head againft the King. 
It was not doubted but the Prince’s army 
wou!d confiderably increafe, when he fhould 
be in England, and the people in general 
be ready to fecond the efforts of thoie who 
were labcuring for their deliverance. This 
whole fcheme was executed in the manner 
it had been refolved, without the Ambafla- 
dors of England and France being able to 
learn any thing certain; they conjeflured, 
however, by the naval preparations, that 
fomething was fecretly contriving againft 
England. Indeed, it was difficult to pre- 
pare four or five hundred tranfports, and 
fifty men of war, fo privately, that they 
fhould have no intelligence from their fpies. 
The Count d’Avaux failed not to fend his 
conjectures to the Court of France, which 
were immediately tranfmiited to England. 
Morecver, Mr. Skelton, King James’s 
Envoy at the Hague, had before informed 
him of an intercepted letter, which intima- 
ted, that a great project was fecyetly carry- 
ing on againfthim: Butthe Kistg was then 
fo fecure of fuccefs, that he neglected this 
intelligence, believing it only an artifice to 
divert him from his defigns. 
[To be continued. ] 


Evrements of PHILOSOPHY, continued from Page 287 of our laft. 


With a Copper-plate, illuftrating fome Experiments on the Divifibility of Matter, the Subti- 
lity of Bodies, the Solidity and Refiflance of the Air, &c. 


Of Bopies, or of Matrer in general. 
Q. D O we know all the properties of 


matter ? 

A. We know but few, and thofe even 
very imperfectly. 

Q. Which are thofe that are common to 
all bodies ? 

A. Extenfion, impenetrability, the vis 
inertiz, or paflive fo mobility, quiefci- 
bility, figurability, ¢:... ..y, and perhaps at- 
traction ; divifibility alfo is a property com- 
mon to all compounded bodies ; but it does 
not belong to their elements, to the fmalleft 
of all their parts, which are called atoms or 
intecable parts, becaufe they cannot be di- 
vided. 

Q. What are their particular properties ? 

A.*We know a great number of them, 
and perhaps a much greater we have no idea 
of; Among thofe known to us, we may 


reckon hardnefs, elafticity, fluidity, folidity, 
tranfparency, opacity, found, colorability,, 
&e. 

Of the ELEMENTs of BopiEs. 


Q. What are the elements of bodies ? 

A. Thofe infenfible parts of which great 
bodies are compofed, and they are called 
atoms, phyfical points, firft principles, mo- 
nades, &c. Thofe who pretend that they 
are perfectly fimple, and not compofed of 
any parts, call them alfo unities. 

: Qe What are the properties of thefe prin- 
ciples ? 

PA. They are of a prodigious finallnefs, 
imperceptible, of a conftant figure and fize, 
indivifible, perhaps impenetrable, indiflolu- 
ble, of extreme folidity and hardnefs. Their 
parts fo adhere to each other, that they can 
never be feparated. We know not their na- 
ture, nor ever fhall, We can comprehend 
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nothing of them, but what nature makes 
appear to ts, by the conftant and marvel- 
lous effe&ts fhe produces. 

Q. How is the exiftence of thofe elements 
proved ? 

A. The neceffity of their exiftence is pro- 
ved by this confideration, that the different 
{pecies of animate or inanimate bodies are 
always invariably the fame. A man is al- 
ways a man, an oak always anoak. Thole 
fpecies would not have been always the fame, 
had not God farmed primitive and unaltera- 
ble beings, which are their elements. 

_ Q. Does not experience likewif prove the 
fame thing? 

A. All the refearches made by Boerhaave, 
avery able chemift, on fire, air, water, earth, 
and the diffolvents employed by chemittry, 
tend, by innumerable proofs, to make ap- 
pear; firit, that there are feveral elementary 
bodies of a perfect fimplicity, or of fuch a 
fimplicity, that it can neither be difunited, 
or its principles affigned ; fecondly, that, be- 
fides the four known elements, falt is ftill of 
the fame fimplicity in its primitive nature, 
and does not vary its effests always furpri- 
fing, but by its affociations with other na- 
tures, and different bales ; thirdly, that me- 
tals, quickfilver included, are of equal fim- 
plicity, intirely different among themfelves, 
and abfolutely different from all other bo- 
dies ; fourthly, that one cannot, by the 
tranimutation of parts, form a metal with a 
matter that is not metallic ; fifthly, that 
fuch as bodies, are in a great volume, they 
are found the fame in the fimalleft quantity ; 
fixthly, that thofe among elementary bodies, 
which have the greateft action and force, as 
air, falt, and fire, even the molt terrible, 
act only on the furface of other elements, and 
can only difunite or afiemble, but not change 
them ; feventhly, that all impulfions and at- 
traétions, if there be attractions, can mix 
elementary natures, diverfify them by thefe 
mixtures, and amalgamate, divide, and mince 
them fo as to make them infenfible ; but that 
all fimple natures, as the calx of gold, tin, 
and other metals, water, earth, &c. remain 
indeftru&tible and unthaken by any aétion 
whatfoever of a created being. Whence it 
follows, that chemiftry, which emp!oys na- 
tural agents, and cannot go farther than the 
force of thete agents permits, is confined to 
unite or refolve made natures; but cannot 
dettroy that which is, nor change it into that 
which is not, nor produce a grain of a new 
nature. There are therefore elements for 
every fpecies of body, and theie elements 
are indeitructible. 


Of the Divisipirity of MaTrer. 
Q. What is the diviibility of matter ? 


A. It is a property of bodies, whereby 
they may be divided or reduced into parts, 
either actually, or only by thought. We 
cannot fix bounds thereto, and we always 
conceive a body as divifible. The mind al- 
ways finds in a body fomething that looks to 
the eaft, and fomething to the weft, and that, 
which points to the weft is different from 
that which points to the eaft. In the leatt 
of all particles we alfo imagine two halves 3 
the furfaces that comprife them, though in- 
finitely clofe, are never confounded ; and we 
may always fay the fame at every new divi- 
fion we are pleafed to fancy. 

Q. Is matter therefore divifible in infini- 
tum ? 

A. It is evident, if the queftion be of an 
ideal divifion, we may anfwer in the affirma- 
tive ; but the cafe may feem to be otherwile, 
when we want to know whether nature be 
effetually fo fruitful as our imagination. 

Q. Do you believe the elements of bodies 
can be divided ? 

A. According to the defcription fome 
philofophers give of them, they ought to be 
confidered as perfe&ly fimple, without con- 
ftituent parts, in a word, as unities. Now, 
fay they, there can be no divifion without a 
multiplicity of parts, becaufe by divifion one 
is feparated from another, and two unities 
are fet apart. There being therefore no di- 
vilion without a multiplicity of parts, the 
elements of bodies or atoms cannot be di- 
vided, as having no parts. The refult of 
the abovementioned experiments tends like- 
wife to prove, that bodies cannot be divided 
but to a certain point. If the elements could 
be divided in infinitum, we fhould not al- 
ways fee the fame {pecies receive birth, as 
well among animals as vegetables. 

Such is theZopinion of fome philofophers 
on this head. But, if in nature there be no 
force capable of dividing elements, we may, 
notwithftand:ng, conceive, that they can be 
divided, and even in infinitum, becaufe, 
howtoever fimple they are, they have always 
parts, and thete parts are compofed of other 
parts, which are conceived divifible in infini- 
tum; fothat properly there can be no unitics. 

Q. Theretore divifibility takes place only 
in great bodies, compounded bodies, and 
fuch as are not elements ? 

A. So it feems to a demonftration. If 
elements could be divided by the forces of 
nature, {pecies would perifh, forms of bo- 
dies would change, all would fink into a 
chaos and contufion. 

Q. Are not there obfervations which fhew 
the prodigious divifibility of bodies ? 

A. Yes ; anda very great number, but 
a few will ferve our purpoie. M. Rohault 
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of gold, 21584 ounces ; in each ounce up- 
wards of four millions of lines, and, in each 
line, how m: my points an d fmaller part ticles 
would not the mind ftill difcover ? It is faid, 

that, at A an expeit gold wire- 
drawer made a thread of that metal, 500 
feet long, and weighing only a grain. This 
thread might coniequently be divided into 
3600000 vilible p arts. The honourable Mr, 
Boyle i informs us, that a gold leaf, of 50 
{qguare inches, would ch only a grain, 
i each fquare. inch ought to 
weigh but the -4 part of a grain: A cubi- 
cal inch of gold weighs 124 ounces, or 6000 
grains; if therefore 6000 grains make the 
thicknefs of an inch, the <> part of a grain 
will make the =c<‘sas part t of an i inch; for, 
according to the rule of Three, Seen, Bas 
367 ro <2 {0 300000 of thefe leaves pla- 
ced upon one ano: ch er wou!d make the thick- 
nefs of an inch, whence it alfo appears how 
thin the gold may full be made, by the fepara- 
tion of parts under the ftrokes of the hammer. 

Suppoie, in regard to thefe gold leaves, 
that the length of an inch can be divided in- 
to 600 vilible parts, which indeed is poffible, 
a leat of a {quare inch may he then divided 
into 600 final vifible threads, and each of 
thefe ima!l threads into 600 vifible parts, 
which will confequently be fquare, whence it 
follows, that each {quare inch is divifible into 
360000 ; fifiy like inches weigh a grain, 
and fo a grain of gold may be divided into 
18000000 vilible parts. 

It sppea:s, from an experiment made by 
Mr. Boyle, that a grain of co >pper ditolved 
in fpirit of falt ammoniac, and mixed af- 
terwards with water, can be divided into 
22788000000 fimall vifible parts. The fa- 
mous Leuwenhoek has feen in water, into 
which pepper was thrown, three forts of lit- 
tle animais fwimming therein. The fmalleft 
of thefe animals, compared with a grain of 
fand, was as x is to ro0co00000. M. de 
Malezicu has feen, by a microfcope, awe 
living animals 27 millions of times {maller 
than a mite. He perceived, through their 
tranfparent fkin, bowels, eggs 5 fic gure s of 
foetuses, and akind of bloo d circulating by 
contrary motions. The finallett particles of 
our blood are almoft infinitely fmaller than 
our body, therefore the fmalleft particles in 
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that a grain of fand will contain 
I25000C0000000000C00000C000 of thefe 
fmall globules of blood, that is, 10256 times 
more than the higheft mountain on the earth 
contains grains of fand. Laftly, he has 
made appear, that the {malleit particle of 
matter is capable of filling the greateft {pace ; 
fuch as, for example, that of the orb of Sa- 
turn, fo that there will be no pore, whofe 
diameter exceeds the ro00000000000 part 
of an inch. 

. Thefe obfervations fhew, that matter 
can be divided into infenfible parts of a pro- 
digious fubtility 3 but can matter be proved 
divifible in infinitum, fo that no part in its 
extent can be conceived fo imall, but there 
may be ftill another fmaller ? 

A. Here is an experiment, whereby if is 
pretended this divifibility is demonttrated. 
Let the lines AE and FG, (Fig. 1. of the 
plate) little dittant from one another, be 
both perpendicular to the line BD ; let from 
the centers C, C, C, &c. to the diftance A, 
the circles be defcribed which cut the line 
FG at the points 77, &c. The greater the 
radius A C becomes, the fmaller will the 
part 7 F be ; but this radius can be augment- 
ed in infinitum, and the part 2 F diminifhed 
the fame, and yet not become equal to no- 
thing, becaufe the circle can never be con- 
founded with the ftraight line BF. Parts 
of any quantity may therefore be divided in 
infinitum, and no end found to the divifion. 

Does it not follow, from this divifibi- 
lity, that the {malleit particle of matter may 
fill any finite fpace, howloever great ? 

A. There is no room to doubt of it. 
This particle can even fill the fpace in quef- 
tion in fuch manner, that there will be no 
pore whofe diameter furpaffes the finalleft 
line given. ‘To demonftrate it, we mutt 
conceive the fpace that is to be filled divided 
into cubical cellules, whofe fides are equal 
to the {mall line which is to be the diameter 
of the pores ; the number of cellules will be 
finite, and the particle may he divided into 
as many {mali parts as there are cellules, fo 
that each ma y he ave its own: It muft befides 
be conceive i that a hollow globe has been 
formed out of €a h of thefe parts. On ac- 
count of the divifibility of matter, every hol- 
low globe can always be extended, by di- 
minifhing the thickneis of the matter where- 
of it is formed; but, as in each cellule there 
is a like globe, the yc 1 all exiend them- 
felves till they tou ich, and {ill thus all toge- 
ther the {pace giv: 

Q. But, if it be tri 
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A. We ought not to attribute to infinite, 
confidered in general, the properties of a de- 
termined quantity. If we call infinite every 
quantity that cannot be furpaffed by a quan- 
tity of the fame kind, there is good reafon 
to fay, confidering this definition, that mat- 
ter is not divifible in infinitum. But thofé 
who admit the divifibility of matter in infi- 
nitum, give the name of infinite to every 
thing of which the bigne/s, whatever it may 
be, is determinable. Mathematicians de- 
montftrate, that, in a finite quaniity, there 
is a number of parts greater than every finite 
number. Who does not fee, for initance, 
that this progreflion, 4, 4, 1, ;'., &c. can 
be continued in infinitum ; or, which is the 
fame, that there is no term affignable to fix 
bounds to it? It is alfo demonttrated, that 
all infinites are not equal. Cannot a line 
that proceeds from a point be prolonged in 
infinitum ? And is not this line reaily infi- 
nite? Yet it is leis than a line that exiends 
in infinitum from two oppofite fides. 

Q. Can the divifibility of matter in infini- 
tum be demonftrable by fa&is drawn from 
phyfi cs? 

A. That is impoffible. Infinity is not 
feen, nor calculated, nor even conceived. 
Reaton tells us that there are infiniies, and 
of different forts, but it docs not compre- 


thend them, being abforbed and loft in con- 


fidering nk m. 

e there fenfible facts that prove the 
elie divifibility of bodies, and the afto- 
nifhing fubtility of their parts ? 

A. There are; and, to clear up the point, 
we muft have recourfe to experience. Lay 
on three {mall nails a thin piece 7 a, 
of copper, filver, or gold, (fig. 2.) and fet 
fire underneath 4, an d over c, to fome flower 
of brimftone ; the piece will break afunder, 
and often even one of the two parts, thinner 
and more friable, will alfo leave the other 
pretty well marked. In this experiment the 
mott fubtile part of the fulphur, that aé&s in 
burning, and infiemates itfelf on both fides 
between. the parts of the metal dilated by the 
fire, forms, in the interior of the piece, a 
ftrarum of matter foreign to the metal, which 
caufes the divilion, and is perceived when 
the parts are feparated. 

Put into a drinking-glafs A (fig. 3.) fome 
fmall leaves of copper, and into ar er bke 
glafs B a jimall quantity of the filings of iron 
or tteel: i yur ito both half an ounce of 
aqua-fortis. In the glafs A there is a little 
ebuilition ; the metal feems agitated ; its vo- 
lume diminifhes in appearance ; the liquor 
grows hot ; 1t aflumes a green colour 5 
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but more prompt, more violent, and the co- 
lour is reddifh. 

The parts of the aqua-fortis, which may 
be coniic dered as fo many {fh 
fharp points, are conveyed between t 
of the copper and the iron 2 force which 
naturalifts are ftil! divided in « pinion about. 
Each little mafs, pe netrated on all fides, dif- 
appears § graduc ally by the divifion of its parts, 

_ float, indenendently of one another, in 
he liquor which has difunited them, and 
which Wy — mixture appears in a colour 
it had not before the operation. ‘The heat, 
during the diffolution, is a natural con‘e- 
quence of the motion of the parts, and the 
action of one matter on the other; and the 
vapour, that rifes fenfibly, is an effect of the 
augmentation of heat. 

In the glafs B the operation is fooner and 
more violently , performed, becaufe the aqua- 
fortis has more room to exert its aétion on 
the iron filings than on the copper-leaves 
Its aGtion is the greater as being applied at 
the fame time to a greater furface ; ‘and, the 
quantities of matter being equal, that which 
is more divided will prefent the greater fur- 
face. It may alfo be faid, that the copper, 
the volume being equal, is heavier than 
iron ; there is therefore a greater void {pace 
in the latter of thefe two metals s, and confe 
quently more acce{$ for the aqua-fortis, all 
things being otherwife equal. 

Common water atts on a great number of 
bodies, as aqua- fortis on metals; it divides 
earths, falts, the juices of plants ; it becomes 
impregnated with their div: ided parts, and 
it keeps them feparated, whilft in fufhic ent 
quantity to hinder their re-junction Thele 
forts of diffolutions divide only the matles of 
bodies, and make their mo! 
united, independent of one a nother 
fions are the floweft of common diffol 
as they detach but a certain portion from the 
ma{s without making it difappear ; they be- 
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come more prompt and better imprest} ated 
by hot water; heat augments the liqu dity 
of water, and renders it more a‘tive ; it alfo 
dilates the folids plunged into the water, 
and makes them more penetrable. 

In the bottom of a tare eryftal veffel C 
(fame fig.) diffolve the wel git of a grain of 

carmine, and fill with clean r the vef- 
fel, which holds ten pints. vill 
diffufe itfelf, fo as that the whole volume 
water will appear fenfibly tinzed iby it. The 
matter isextremely divided in this experiments 
To form an idea of it, it fuffice to know t 
relation of the weight of a grain to that of 
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to be coloured uniformab oly, ought to con. 
tain feveral particles of carmine ; fuppoling 
only ten, the above produc will be aug- 
mented by ten times as much, which will 

make nine hundred twenty-one th: sufand fix 
hundred fenfible parts in a volume that was 
very inconfiderabie before it was diffufed in 
water. 

It is by particles of matter thus divided 

and extended in fome liqu: ds, that painters 
po dyers give to the furfaces of bodi es cer- 
tain colours they have not naturally. ‘Thoie 
which are painted, always hidden under the 
daubing they are covered with, are no lon- 
ger vilible by themfelves, but by the lays 
the pain ter has cloathed them with. It is 
not fo in dyi ing 5 they are ufually prepared 
ina bath, whi ich, by heat and the action of 
certain fa Its, dilates the ep and forms an 
infinity of little cells for éhe reception of the 
colcuring parts. It is principally this pre- 
paration that makes dyes durable, and pre- 
vents a difcclouring, by wafhing, in the dy- 
ed materials. 

The fig. 4, and that of the laft experi- 
ment on this ful xe, reprefents a small per- 
fuming pot or pan a, partly ful] of an odo- 
rous liquor, as orange- flower water, or {pi- 
nits of laven der, and laid over a little J amp 


} VV] 


lighted. When the liquor begins to boil, 
a confiderable vaj pour b flues ‘through the 
aperture of the pot, and per!umes the whole 
chamber; but no fenfible diminution ap- 
pears in the volume of the liguor, when the 
experi iment ceafes after two or three minut es. 
The vapour that diffufes its fell through- 
out the chamber, is nothing elfe than the 
moft evaporable part of the liquor, which 
the fire has {eparated from the mafs and ex- 
tremely divided. Thefe corpuifcles, notwith- 
ftanding the little diminution they occation 
in the volume they have quitted, are {uf- 
ficiently numerous to fpread themielves 
egually, and to be perceptible in a very 
large fpace. Are we - willing to know this 
prodigious number of odorous particles, and 
repreient to ourtelves, in a more precite 
manner, the fur priting divifion the fmall 
quantity of evaporated liquor muft have gone 
through, it is fufficient to compare it to the 
volume of air contained in a chamber which 
may be 12 feet fquare and s0 in height. If 
the {mail quantity of liquor fhould equal two 
cubic lines before the rapa and that 
after the evaporation there were only four 
particles in each cubic line of air ; how ma- 
ny millions of parts mult not we perceive by 
this comparifon and the calculation, which 
may he eafily made? But how great ftill 
will the augmentation be of thee millions 
of parts, if we confider that what occafions 
the tenfible {preading of the odour, is only 


























the leaft part of what is evaporated ? For, 
in an odorous liquor or vapour, we ought to 
diftinguith between the proper parts of the 
liquid and thoft it is perfumed with. How 
many odorous particles are contained in a 
grain of frankincenfe? A grain of mufk, 
without lofing fcarce any thing of its fub- 
ftance, exhales for years together a very 
ftrong odour. Mr. Boyle fays, that a pair 
of Spanith gloves perfumed, during 29 years, 
he had them, every thing they touched. 

What ought we to conclude fiom all 
thers obfeivations ? 

A. That all the bodies we know, or that 
fall under our fenles, are but aflemblages 
formed by the coalition of feveral fmaller 
mafles ; that they are divided by an actual 
divifion into feniible and infenfible parts in 
fo prodigious a manne r, as furpafles our un~ 
derftanding and the force of imi: igination. 

As to the famous queftion, whether mat- 
ter be divifible in in finitum, we may anfwer 
in the affi: mative, if we regard this divifibi- 
lity as purely ideal or imaginary 5 becaufe 
the whole may be reduced to know, whether 
we always conceive a body as divitible, how- 
foever dividtd it may be. This ideal divi- 
fibility has therefore no limits ; and, if art 
and nature con{pired to execute all that we 
might imagine in this refpect, we fhould 
find in the wing of the finalleft fly a number 
of parts which would equal that of the grains 
of {and on the fhores of the whole ocean. 

But it will be faid, our imagination goes 
too far: Does Nature execute, or can fhe 
execute, what we reprefent to ourlelves as 
poflible? The finall portions of extention 
that touch one another without being con- 
founded, to he really dittinguifled, are they 
therefore actually divifible ? Have they ever 
exifted, or is it even in their nature to be 
able to exift, feparatelv from one another ? 

There is good reafon to believe that the 
elements of fire, and the primordial princi- 
ples of bodies, are infecable, not by their 
nats but becaufe God, to preferve the 
{pecies, and not to diforder the @conomy of 
this world, was willing that no force of Na- 
ture thould be able to divide them. 








Of the ExTenston, Sonipiry, and Im- 
PENETRABJLITY of BopiéEs. 
What is extenfion ? 

A. Some philofophers pretend, that ex- 
tenfion in general is an univerfal property 
that belongs to every exifting being ; not in- 
deed after the fame manner, but with regard 
to the nature of their fubttances, becaufe no 
way in itfelf diftin& from the reality of their 
fubfances. Extention therefore, according 
to them, is an attribute fo ef ential to every 
being, that the exiftence of no being can be 
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conceived without an extenfion fuitable to its 
exifience, that is, to the nature of its being 


or fubitunce. God, fay they, the author of 


nature, has his immenfity, which is the ex- 
teniion of a being infinitely exifting. The 


human foul, any other foul, has a fort of 


extention conformable to the nature of its 
fubftance. So foon as we fuppole the exilt- 
ence of a fpirit, we fuppofe it is fomewhere ; 
if fomewhere, it occupies therefore a place ; 
becaufe, if it did not occupy a place, it 
would exift no-where. 

According to this notion, atoms, or infe- 
cable and indivifible parts, if there be fuch, 
are really extended, becauie they exift — 
as folid | beings, and where they are, and : 
bounled by every thing that furrow 

Some of thofe who regard matter as com- 
poled of parts always divifible, and evenin 
infinitum, fay, that the extenfion of matter 
is the quantity of “mals in every body. Hence 
follows the do&trine of the bi; gnels and di- 
menfion of bodies. Their bigness i is. their 
bulk, or mafs, or fpace they occupy. The 
bignefs of bodies is determined by the quan- 
tity of their dim enfion, which is nothing elfe 
than their extention in length, breadth, and 
thicknefs, the limits whereby the fubftance 
of all bodies is determined. The idea of 
extepfion is almoft always prefent to the 
mind, and fo fimple as {carce requiring to be 
explained: Every body is extended. Take 
away the extenfion of bodies. you deitroy 
them, you have no more an idea of them. 
However, every thing extended is not a bo- 
dy, extention being alfo conceived in a va- 
cuum, or pure {pace, which is properly the 
place of bodies. 

Q. What is that propert y of bodies to 
which the name of iolidity is given ? 

A. A folid body is calied that whofe 
parts are fo well united ¢ toget her, that they 
leave no empty {pace between them. Every 
folid body makes a refiftance 5 it excludes 
from the place it occupies every other folid 
bedy. Solidity does not belong lets to fluid 
bodies than to the hardett, becaufe we fee 
that air, in a fyringe exaétly ftopped, refitts 
the pifton, fo as that no force can drive it 
to the bottom of the {yringe. 

- What is impen etrability ? ? 

A. It is that property of a body fo folid 
that nothing can penetrate or get into it: 
Thus a body perfectly folid is impenetrable; 
and folidity is therefore called, by fome phi- 
lofophers, impenetrability. We have the 
idea thereof frem the refiftance we perceive 
in bodies when we touch them ; but the idea 
of extenfion does not afford that of folidity, 
becaufe without touching a body we may 
have a clear idea of extenfion. 

RQ. What difference is there 








id iain, 


etween the 


volume of a body, and its maiS or fubftance ? 

A. The volume of a body is its wi 
exteniion 5 its mals what is folid in it. In 
the vo.ume there may } 
pores 5 in the mats ail 
When a hody is perfectiy iolid, the m 
of its voiume is the meature of its fubance ; 
but, when it cont 
ces mutt be fubtraéted to have the mcature 
of its ma 

Q. Is folidity common to all bodies ? 


A. It is not only common but eflential to 











AS pores, fhe ehipty ipa- 











them 5 and it ts alfo the leaft equivocal fign 





of their ex citence, beauie we are not jure of 
>, which is 


their reali lity but by theit refitta 
a coniequence of their folidity. In recard te 
certain tauid bodies, as the air, habit has 






rendered its contact fo familar, that we rare- 
ly think of its refittan t 


ereat, and often ina prodig ious manner op- 





poles our motions, 

Are there ex; 
folidity and refittance of the air? 
A. Yes, a great many ; but I fhall con- 
tent myfelf with two.—Pour into a cryittal 
vellel (fig. 5.) five or fix pints of clean wa- 
ter, and let ie at on the turface of the water 
a fima!i piece of cork Aj afterwards let fall 
per} mpendix ularly the veflel B, that the air it 
contains may not cfcape. ‘The past of the 
furface of the water, next the aperture of the 
veffel B, falls according as the vetlel is iet 
down ; the bit of cork that floats above 
makes this falling of the water fenfible, and 





eriments that prove the 


fhews that none of it has entered the veficl B, 
becaufe containing a coiumn of air that 

By this experiment it appears, that the 
fluid — of air contained in tl! 





fiils 3 it. 





the veflel B, 
though little material, is notwithitanding 
oun -d of parts really folid, which cannot 
be difplaced by another body, unicfs a new 
place is opened to them, which they may 
occupy. As the veffel B ts flopped and clo- 
fed on all parts, and as the water that pre- 
fents itielt to its aperture is heavicr than the 
air, the latter fluid cannot go out of the 
place where it is; and, being folid in its 
parts, it aéts, in regard to the water it mects, 
as any other bac iy whote parts are connected. 
Thus the furface of water goes aa in 
proportion as the veffel contaiming the air is 
let down; which is evident by ‘the bit of 
cork floating above. 

It muit notwithftanding be allowed, that, 
though the air of the veilel B oppofes the 
water that ftrives to enter therein, yet its re- 
fiftance is not fuci as to exclude it intirely, 
becaufe the aur is a ficxible body, and can 
contraé& itfeit, when forced, into a lefs vo- 
lume. Befides, a body plunged into a fluid 
d therein, as it defcends 





is the more preffe 
farther. hele principles once fuppofed, it 
can 
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can be well explained why the water rifes a 
little in the veilel B, notwithiianding the re- 
fiftance of the ar; which would happen allo 
in fubftituting to the air any other flexible 
matter, and incapable of mixing with waiter. 
But, let what wiil happen in regard to the 
depth the veficl B is brought to, the water 
evill never reduce the vojume of air to 
thing to occupy the whole place. 

We likewife learn, from the foregoing 
experiment, whv a pot, or any other 
veifel, 1s not filied when its orifice is plung- 
ed downwards ; and why a funnel, of which 
the pipe fils too exattly the neck of a bottle, 
i$ Not proper tor introducing liquor into it. 
‘The reafon is, that, the air having folidity 
in its parts, another body cannot be lodged 
with tt in the fame place; fo sr to put 
water or wine into a bottie, the air mutt pals 
out between the neck and the funnel to make 

room for the liquor: But, when the hole is 
fo ftraight that it cannot give at the iame 
time a free pailage to two matters that flov 
contrariwife, to the Hiquor that is to be pour- 
edin, and to the air that is to go out, the 
bufinefs mutt be done fucceffively. 

The caufe that hinders the air’s efcaping 
from the veflel B, is the fame that makes it 
remain in the diver’s bell, where during 
fome time it ferves him for breathing. 

It is by a contrary reafon that a liquor 
can be commodioufly drawn up out of a 
vetlel A B (fig. 6.) which one ts not wiliing 
to move, with a kind of pipe twelled belly- 
wile towards the bottom: For, as this in- 
ftrument is open at C, the air flows cut by 
that aperture, according as the liquor gets 
an at D. 

The neceflity of keeping open the part C 
of the pipe, to permit the water to enter it 
by the extremity D, leaves us not es norant 
of the refiftance of the air that m‘ 
fhut up. But, when one has a mind to 
tranfport the liquor which has been drawn 
up, it is likewife by a like refiftance, out- 
wardly employed, that the bufinefs is done. 
By clofing with the finger the part C of the 
pipe, roc m is given to the exterior air to op- 
pofe its whole force at D to the fail of the 
inclofed liquid. 

Thele experiments feem to prove in- 
contettably the folidity and refiftance of ho- 
dies ; but have bodies alfo the property of 
being impenetrable ? 

A. All bodies have ab‘olutely this pro- 
perty. The air, even when once Srcne sly 
compreffed, cannot be penetrated, and makes 
a refiftance not inferior to the harde(t ftone. 
Every body, that admits no pore, as the 
—" are every-where equally impene- 

able. 


Q. But cannot water, the air, and-even 
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the moft folid and hard bodies he divided ? 
And, if they can be divided, are not they 
penetrable ? 

A. ‘The compound only that refults from 
their union is divided, but the folid and in- 
finitely little parts, or the elements that are 
conneéte ther in the fame whole, can- 
r fon is, that the 















not be penetrated: The rea " 
elements, or parcels of matter peculiar to 
ter or iron, for inftance, and whic 
ite them water or iron, and not wood, 
are determined by an indelitruétible form or 
ficure as “a -as water and tron fubfift 
Q. No venet ity cannc t be th 





1y body, nor of any thin ge that is 


perty of a 
what then will it “ the pro- 


matter, of 

perty ? 
A. This vroverty does not belo 

property 

perly but to that which ; 

cient and modern, have calle 

tpace, and which ought to be reg 

- 
the true place of bodies. 
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Of the Porosiry of Bopiegs. 
Q. What ts the 
~ 
A. The vacuum that is between their fee 
lid parts. 
oe all boties pores ? 

There are none ‘he »wfoever hard and 
sinageile but have sot thole iub- 
tile and folid parts which are called elements. 

The and tag evinced both 


porohty of bodies ? 
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ract 38 certain, 









by reafon and experience. Cry ita ils, rubies, 
and diamonds have pores, bec they are 
tran{parent, and give a free | to light, 
which is a body. Our box with 
pores; it is perforated in al vive 


iffue to {weat and the matter o 
The fame mav he {aid of anin 
tables ; they are all porous. ‘Thr 
oak has 
vacant 
parts. ] 
penetrates the 
that they have 

Marble imbi ties colours which fink 
into its fubftance. Shut 
metal whatever, fome brafs or iilver, 
fulphureous exhalation of the } 
newly calcined will find acc 
tinges brafs with a filver « 
with a gold colour. Where does tl 








at leait twenty timcs more 
than proper 
tals in fufion, by the fire 
m, make 
c po! es. 


matter or folid 
that 
ppear fufficiently 


{paces 
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up, in DdOxe 








lation pafs, unle!s it be through the pores ? 
Put fome mercury in a {mall copper tube, 
warm the tube a little, the m {s 


Such fubtil 





as through a 
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trating particles exhale from 

that, if itirred with one h 

whiten a piece of gold fhut up clofe in the 
iS I 


other hand. 
Gold is, of a 
moit denfe, compact, and 
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tains the greateft fhare of matter under a de- 
terminate volume, becaufe there is no known 
matter whereof a cubic inch weighs as much 
as a cubic inch of gold. Notwithitanding 
this metal has pores, and even a good many. 
Mercury gets into it in a moment, the {pirit 
of iea-falt diflolves it, and aqua-regulis li- 
quifies it. 

Put into quickfilver one of the ends of a 
rod of maflive gold; not only the: particles 
exhaled by the quickhiver will cover the 
whole exterior furface of the gold rod, but 
they will penetrate, from one end to the 
other, into the interior of this precious me- 
tal ; and, if fire diilipates the parts of mer- 
cury in a clofe piace, a gold veffe! will foon 
incorporate them. In thort, if mercury be 
mixed with gold, filver, and tin, thefe me- 

tals, penetrated by its corpufcles, will grow 
foft, {9 as to be reduced to a kind of patte. 

Could all this be effe&ted if gold had not 
many pores ? Some phil ofophers pretend that 
gold may be as much empty as full. How 
many pores therefore mult there be in com- 
mon water, which weighs about r9 times lefs 
than gold; or in air, which is 8co times 
lefs folid than water ? 

In coal the number of pores is prodigious : 
Hooke fays, that he had feen by the microf- 
cope, and reckoned, 150 in a bit of coal the 
x8th part of an inch inlength. According 
to his calculation, a coal of an inch diame- 
ter ought to have ‘upwards of five millions. 
How many pores in fo fimall a portion of 
matter ! 

But what ftill proves the porofity of badies 
is, that they cannot be compreifed without 
pores, becaufe compreffion cannot be per- 
formed but by the approaching of particles, 
and their approaching fuppofes that they have 
been feparated by pores or interitices. Now 
there is no body bat may be comprefled, ex- 
cept perhaps the elements, which are fuppo- 
fed to be of perfeét folidity. 

- On what depends the porofity of bo- 
dies, and why are there more pores in cer- 
tain bodies than in others ? 
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A. Porofity depends on the manner of 
the formation of bodies, and the. aflemblage 
and union of the elements, or folid particles, 
they are compoied of. When thofe elements 
join and unite with ene another, fo as to 
touch perfeétiy in all their furtaces, they 
form a folid body, a body wherein there is 
no pee. no void {pace. The infpeion of 
the fig. 7, of the plate marked A, may give 
an idea of this fort of body. But, if the 
figure of thefe elements is fuch, that in uni= 
ting they leave between them empty interiti- 
ces, the body refuiting therefrom will be po- 
rous ; fuch is that ot the fig. 8, marked B. 

If bodies were without pores, they wou!d 
be all of the fame weight: When therefore 
one hody weig hs lefs than another, it is a 
proof that is has more pores. We may form 
an idea of the arrangement and quantity of 
pores, as, fuppofe in water, thus :—Water 
1s composed of {m: ul globules, and thefe ot 
particles that eint terftices between them 
When fevera al of thele {mall globules, alrea~ 
dy porous, happen to unite, they leave ftill 
between them new interftices, which form & 
{paces, as may i feen in fig. g3 
globule, compofed of four 
, which neceflarily leave be- 
tween then empty fpaces, becauie their fi- 
gure does not permit them to join in ther 
whole “peng 2 

Q. Are not pores filled with air, or fome 
other very fe bule matter; and, if fo, how 
juid to be nothing clie than 








many emnt 
manv empty 





cun sail be 
a vacuum r 

A. It muft be allowed that pores are part- 
ly filled with fome fubtile matter, but the 
whole {pace contained by a pore cannot be 
full; there mutt be void interftices which ab- 
folutcly contain no body, and none but fuch 
interftices merit the name of pores. If there 
were no pores ox interftices intirely empty, 
all would be full of a perfectly folid matter 5 
and, if ali was full in that manner, all bo- 
dies would have the fame hardneis and fame 


folidity. 
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The Profian ACCOUNT dy Autuority of the Battle fought near 'Torgaw 
on the 3d of November, 1760. . 


With an accurate Plan of the Battle, neatly engraved. 


REFERENCES to the PLAN. 


A, The Pruffian left wing, under the King 
and General Hulfen, foi med. 

B, The Proffian left wing attacking 

C, Fifty fquadrons under the Prince of 
Holftein. 

D, The Pruffian right wing 
"Ziethen, attacking 

E, The fecond pofition of the right wing, 


, under General 





to occupy the heights of Supt'tz. 

FF, Firft front of the Auftrian army. 

GG, § Second front, againft the I Pruilian left 
wi ne. 

H, The fecond pofition of the Auftrians, to 
prevent their being flanked towards the 
Elbe. 

I. Bathiani’s dragoons. 

K, St. Ignon’s dragoons. 


L, General Red's corps. 
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O* the 27th of Odtober the right wing of 

the King’s army vibe at Ref- 
kau, where it was joined by the troops under 
General Huifen and the Prince of Wurtem- 
berg. On the 22th it proceed dto Kemberg, 
where it rejoined the lert, which had croffed 
the Elbe at Bieflern. Marfhal Daun and 
Count Latci had al‘o pafled the Elbe at Tor- 
gau, and advanced to Eulenburg, probably 
with a defign to join the army of the Empire, 
which had taken poft under Leipfic; but, 
Marfhal Daun returning afterwards to his 
old camp near Torgau, we directed our 
march to Eulenburg. Our army incamped 
on the right of the Mulda, the referve, un- 
der General Hulicn, extending to Taucha. 
The army of the Empire decamped in a fog, 
which prevented our availing ourfelves of 
their retreat ; however, goo Pandours fell 
into our h: inds. Ge neral Hulfen took pof- 
fcilion of Leipfic, and rejoined the army at 
Dalwitz. 

On the 2d of November we incamped at 
Lang - Reichenbach, between Schilda and 
Torgau. Our huilars attacked General Bien- 
tano, who was on his march with ahout r000 
horie, and made goo prifoners. We learnt 
at Reichenbach, that the right wing of the 
Auftrians was at Grofwich, and their left at 
TYorgau. The King, refolving to attack 
them next day, propofed to march through 
the wood of Torgau, by three different roads, 
with 30 battalions and 50 fquadrons of his 
Jett wing. The firft- line was to advance by 
the way of Makrene to Neiden, the feeond 
by P eckhutte to El{fnick, and the third, which 
confitted wholly of cavalry, by the wood of 
Wildenhayn to Vogelfang. 

Ou the other hand, General Ziethen, with 

30 battalions and 70 fquadrons of the right, 
was to take the great Leipfic road, and, 
coming out of it at the Ponds of Torgau, to 
direét his attacks againit the villages of Sup- 
titz and Grofwich. 

This pli in was executed in the following 
manner: The King’s line, while on their 
march, fell upon the corps under General 
Reid, confilting of two regiments of dra- 
goons and three battalions of Pandours, who 
retired at our approach into the wood of 
Torgau. But we found in the wood near 
Wildenhay n another more confiderable corps 
of the enemy, who, after firing fome volleys 
of cannon on our van- -guard, immediately 
retired to Grofchutz. 

Our van- guard was on the point of attack- 
ing them, when we learnt that St. TIenon’s 
dragoons were in the wood on our left, be- 
tween our two columns of foot. Being im- 
mediately attacked by our huffars, they want- 
ed to retire, but met the grenadiers of our 
van-guard, whole fiye flopped them, £0 that 
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our huffars made moft of them prifoners. 

Thole who efcaped fell in with our fecond 

ahd third lines, where our cavalry was, and 

were either difperfed or taken. 

At two in the afternoon the King got 
through the wood to the little plain of Nei- 
den, ‘There we found Bathiani’s dragoons 
and a regiment of foot, which, after firing 
fome cannon-fhot, retired to Torgau ; from 
whence we heard a brifk and continued fire 
of cannon and {mall arms, which made us 
judge that General Ziethen was already en- 
gaged with the enemy. On this we mended 
our pace, and, paffing the moraffes near Ne1- 
den, inclined to our right towards a {mall 
wood, marching in three lines. ‘The horfe 
were on the left of the foot, with their left 
at the Elbe. 

On our approach Marfhat Daun made a 
front, and received us with a brilk fire of 
200 pieces of cannon. His pofition was as 
follows: His right extended to Grofwich 
and his left to Zinne 3 his foot occupied ve- 
ry advantageous eminences along the Leip- 
fic road ; his fecond line, againit which we 
directed our rearigpe was placed on a piece 
of ground which te:minated in hillocks to- 
wards the Elbe. 

We had diipoted our attack in fuch a man- 

ner, that either our right or our left mutt 
take the enemy in rear and clofe them in, fo 
that they fhould not be able to undertake any 
thing againit the part where we intended to 
efiest our attack. Neverthelefs we were re- 
pulfed the firft time, after a very {mart fire 
of artillery and fimall arms; our grenadiers 
fuffered much from the Auftrian carabineers. 
We made a fecond vigorous attack, but we 
were again repulted and forced to give way ; 
whereupon the King made Bareith’s dragoons? 
advance, who took prifoners the Emperor's 
own regiment, thofe of Neuperg and Gaif- 
rugg, and a battalion of Bareith’s. At the 
fame time Spaen’s cuiraffiers fell upon other 
regiments ot foot and put them into diforder. 
Upon which the enemy advanced between 60 
and 80 battalions towards Torgau, placing 
their left at Zinne and their right at the Elbe. 
The Prince of Holftein went to meet them 
with our cavalry, and at firft made them give 
way ; but, at the fecond fhock, he was him- 
felf forced to retire: Neverthelefs he return- 
ed to the charge, and our third line of foot 
attacked the vineyards of Suptitz, whilft Ge- 
neral Ziethen, with our right wing, took 
the enemy in rear. This difpofition had the 
defired fuccefs ; it threw the Auitrians into 
great diforder, 

Thefe different attacks lafted till a quar- 
ter after nine at night: As the night was 
uncommonly dark, it was not poffible to 
purlus the enemy. Martha! Daua is aang 
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ed in the thigh ; and it fhould feem that our 
victory was facilitated by his wound. The 
enemy employed the re(t of the night in 
crofling the Elbe, with all fpeed, on three 
bridges of boats, which they threw over it 
at Torgau. Next morning, at day-break, 
we entered that town, and {eized 20 boats 
belonging to their bridges. 

The enemy loft in this engagement four 
Generals, 200 Officers, and 7000 men, whom 
we made prifoners. We took 29 pair of co- 
Jours, one ftandard, 37 cannon, and three 
obufiers. In the firft attacks, in which we 
were repulfed, the enemy took two of our 
Generals, fome Officers, and about 1500 
foldiers.. We compute our lofs at 2 500 men 
killed and 4900 wounded. The aétion was 
very fharp, the ground was d‘{puted on both 
fides with the greateft obftinacy. 

We are preparing to march forwards, 
and to make all the advantage of our victory 
that the feafon will allow. 

Our two Generals whom the enemy have 
made prifoners are Count Finckenftein and 
M. Bulow. A lift of our killed and wound- 
ed will foon be publifhed. The King’s 
breait was grazed by a ball, and the Mar- 
grave Charles received a violent contufion on 
the thigh. 

To this account we thall beg leave to add 
a letter from a Swifs Officer, in the fervice 
of the King of Pruffia, to his brother in 


England : 
‘ Dear Brother, Meiffen in Saxony, 
Nov. to. 

© Though I doubt not but you have alrea- 
dy been informed by the public papers of the 
advantage we have lately gained over the 
Auftrians, I am perfuaded you will receive 
with fome pleafure a detail of that bufinefs ; 
efpecially when I tell you that this battle has 
been worth a company to me. ‘Time will 
not permit me to give you many circumftan- 
ces, which do much honour to our great 
King. Never did he find himfelf more embar- 
rafled than he was at our arrival near Tor- 
gau; he faw himfelf furrounded by furious 
enemies, who had {worn his deftruétion, and 
commanded by fkilful Generals, whem we 
had taught the art of war. Our army ap- 
peared almoft exhaufted by the incredible Ja- 
bours and fatigues it had gone through. If 
we had advanced, we fhould have been obli- 
ged to have given battle to an enemy fupe- 
rior in. number, and made proud by fome 
advantages they had got over us in the be- 
ginning of the campaign, and mof advan- 
tageoufly pofted. ‘The affair appeared very 
doubtful ; the lof of a battle might have 
loft the King his throne and his life toge- 
ther; and, if he had retreated, he would 
have hagarded the reputation of his arms, 


and have drawn into his own country ene- 
mies whom it was his bufinef$ to keep as fat 
from it as poffible. In a conjuncture fo de- 
licate, he took a refolution truly worthy ef 
himfelf, which was to attack Marthal Daun, 
repeating thefe words of Virgil, ** Quidve 
fata ferant virtute experiamur.” 

‘ This great King, after having taken all 
the precautions that could contribute to the 
fucceis of his enterprife, addrefed himéelf to 
us in this manner: ** My children, fays he, 
it is now that we muft conquer or die: Ido 
not lead you to battle to acquire glory to 
myfelf; no, my friends, it is to defend my 
life againtt enemies that have fworn my ru- 
in; it is alfo for the defence of yours, tho‘ 
of your wives, children, relations, and friends, 
who by our defeat will remain expoted to ail 
the fury of a brutal enemy. If we are beat- 
en, there is no remedy ; we mutt fubmit. 
You will all become a prey to, and the flaves 
of a woman animated with a {pirit of fury : 
All our refource then is in victory. I have 
taken all the precautions that may con- 
tribute to infure it to us. If there be any 
among you who are not refolved to conquer 
or die, let them depart ; I give them leave 
to retire: The fhameful reflection of having 
abandoned their King and their country fhalt 
be their only punifhment. But for you, my 
brave people, who will ftand by me, you 
will fee me always at your head as long as 
you will follow me to vistory. Look to- 
wards my {word as your ftandard; you will 
always fee it in the road to honour and g!e- 
ry. But what am I faying! It is perhaps 
for the laft time you will fee me weild it; 
for this day I muft conquer or die.” At 
thefe latt words the army gave a melancholy 
fhout, and Officers and {oldiers all cried out, 
¢ Sire, we will conquer, or you {hall not 
die till we are killed.” T do affure you, my 
dear brother, that, when the King pronoun- 
ced the word die, my blood was almott fro- 
zen, and I could not refrain from tears: 
All the Officers and people were melted with 
grief ; the King alone appeared unconcerned, 
the natural confequence of that philofophi- 
cal fpirit which ever animates him. 

¢ About two o'clock in the aftgrnoen we 
arrived near a wood, where the cnemy had 
feveral regiments of cavalry and infantry : 
You never faw any thing more droli then 
the manner in which we began with thole 
Gentlemen. I could have imag 
in Switzerland hunting bears and wild bears, 
with this difference only, that cur bears have 
no uniforms, and thefe feemed to have thee 
We incircled the wood, and then fent in 
fome fquadrons of huflars to beat the bufhes 5 
and, when they had unhoufed any of 1 
enemy, our troops cried out exactly aS they 
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do in Switzerland when they find the game 
at a hunting match. ‘Thele poor people fed 
like hares, and then fell into the hands of 
our infantry, who kept crying out, Sur- 
render, or we kill you; at the fame tt 
making great flaughter among then. I 
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been no more than a fiunti pai 
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which was extiemely difficult, and « le fended 
by 200 pieces of cannon, one would 
the D—1 himiclf would net have ventu 
attack it: But what can fright ten our great 
King? He began the attack with the orena- 
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be fultained by tome reciments ot 
o charged with fo much bravery 
Auttnans were obliged to give 
Miarfhal Daun advanced with the 
ferve to fuppoit them: ‘The Prince 
of Hoiftein attacked him with our c: 
and he Ww V ice repu Ife d. The i 
became very ferious, and appeared to be 
greatly uncertain ; whol: d on 
rhe fucceis of a third attack. Ours 
with wme others, were in the third iine on 
our left; we had not hitherto had any thare 
of the action. The King came galloping 
up to us, end, in giving orders te our Co- 
lonel to advance to fuftain the Prince, who 
was a third time re:urnine to the chz rge, he 
faid, ** Nunc 
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pro aris et foci 3 and, in 
made ule of thefe words of 
Cefar, © Vidoriam ejus diei mearum coh 
tiuin virtute conitare.’ Our Comin: 
repiied to him, in the words 
that famous Roman at the 
fia, “ Faciam, inquit, hodie, I 
aut vivo mi it mortio gra 
Kir coe fhort to hear him, and ttemed 
pleated with the expre ffion. We hen ad- 
vanced with {peed and impatience to begin. 
© Althoug! 4 a have been in twenty-eight 
battles fince I have been in the fervice, I ne- 
ver faw any thi ing more dreadful than what 
pre fented iifeif to > our eyes on our arrival on 
the field. It was near fix o’cleck, a mott 
obfeure night, {to ule 
quin, it Was a night of 
we had was from the infe: 
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ed, mixed with the founds of drums and 
trumpers, filled the foul with horror. Kill! 
kill ! was cried out every-where. In a word, 
I never faw any ~— that better correfpond- 
ed with the idea we have had given us in 
{ome defcriptions id the melancholy fituation 
of hell itfelf. 
¢ At the moment the Prince ne the 
attack cK, we received orders to attack a body 
of the enemy who were placed in the vine- 
yards, from whence they made a terrible 
fire. Ir was neccflary for us immediately to 
attack a battery which was thundering away 
upon_our Cay i y: At the firft difcha ge we 
lott ssomen; the enemy defended themfelv s 


like tigers, and we attacked them like lions. 


After a combat ot about 40 minutes, one of 


my friends, an Enfign, feil dead at my feet ; 
“that inftant I found myflf traniported 
with a martial fury, of which I hardly 
thought myfelf cap ible, fo little do we know 
ouriclves upon particular occafions, I took 
up the ftandard with one hand, and, placing 
pill o] in the other, I addreffed mytelf to 
the foldiers : «© My friends, if you would 
not loie your colow's, come and defend them 
where I am going to place them ;” and then, 
ler favour of the finoke, I advanced ta 
the 2 basses y, and fhot a gunner juit as he was 
puiting his match to the gun, and, crying 
Vive le Roy, I planted my colours on the 
carriage of it; and then, dri awing my {wor 
determined to fell my lite as dearly as poffible, 
tor T had no hope of faving it. I was fired 
at from all quarters, happily too high, but 
the colours had above 150 mufquet-balls 
paged through them. The grenadiers came 
to my afliltance, and, the whole body ad- 
vancing, the enemy retired. We then toak 
their fecond line in the rear, which threw 
them into great confufion, not a little aus. 

mented by Marfhal Daun’s being at this tim 
wounded. At laft they were ob liged to re- 
tire, to the great fatisfaction of the Kung, 
and indeed of every one of us. The night 

favoured their retreat, the ob{curity of 
preventing our purfuing them. Their lofs is 
not yet known ; it is certainly very contide- 
rable, for the field of battle and the roads 
are covered with their dead bodies. We 
have made 8000 prifoners (among whom are 
four General Officers) and 200 fubaiterns ; 
50 pieces of cannon and fome ftandards are 
tallen into our hands. Our lofs amounts to 
about 3000 killed, 4000 wounded, and 1500 
taken prifoners ; which hardly feems credi- 
ble, confidering with what obflinacy this bat- 
tle was fought, and that it ended not till ten 

at night. 

The King did me, 
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obliging manner. Every one has been re- 
compenfed. I am made aC aptain, and my 
eldett fon has got the brevet of Enfign. 

€ Our coufin F. diftinguifhed him lf 
greatly ; his right hand was “thot off. The 
King aiked him what recompence he fhould 
make him for that lofs; he replied, Sire, 





CoNnsIDERATION 
B ignee is a fet of paffions, which are 


derived from the imagination, and 
muft always be brought down to a pitch 
much lower than that to which undifcipli- 
ned nature would raife them. ‘Thefe are ha- 
tred and refentment, with all their different 
modifications. With regard to all fuch paf- 
fions, our fympathy is divided between the 
perfon who feels them and the perfon who is 
the object of them. The interefts of thefe 
two are direftly oppofite: What our fympa- 
thy with the perfon who feels them would 
prompt us to with for, our fellow-feeling 
with the other would lead us to fear. As 
they are both men, we are concerned for 
both; and our fear for what the one may 
fuffer, damps our refentment for what the 
other has fuffered. Our fympathy, therefore, 
with the man who has received the provoca- 
tion, neceflarily falls fhort of the paffion 
which naturally animates him, not only up- 
on account of thofe general caufes which ren- 
der all fympathetic paffions inferior to the 
original ones, but upon account of that par- 
ticular caufe which is peculiar to itfelf, our 
oppofite fympathy with another perfon. Be- 
fore refentment, therefore, can become 
graceful and agreeable, it muft be more 
humbled, and brought down below that 
pitch to which it would naturally rife, than 
almoft any other paffion. 

Mankind, at the fame time, have a very 
flrong fenie of the injuries that are done to 
another: The villain, in a tragedy or ro- 
mance, is as much the objeét of our indigna- 
tion, as the hero is that of our fympathy and 
affection. We deteit Iago as “much as we 
efteem Othello; and delight as much in the 
punifhment of the one, as we are grieved for 
the diftrefs of the other. But, though 
mankind have fo ttrong a fellow - feelin ig 
with the injuries that are doxe to their bre- 
thren, they do not always refent them the 
more that the fufterer appears to refent them : 
Upon moft occafions, the greater his patie nce, 
his mildnefs, his humanity, Pp ovided it does 
not appear that he wants fpirit, or that fear 
was the motive of his forbearance, the high- 
er the refentment againft the perio n who in- 
jured him ; the amiableneis of the charaster 
exalperates their fete of che atrocity of the 
injary. 
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only permit me to ferve you with my left. 
The Kin g looked at him a little while, atto- 
nifhed at his re ply, and immediately made him 
a Captain. Such matters will always have 
good fervants. Adieu, my dear brother t 
live in peace, for I can ailure you war is 


a moft dreadiul trade.” 





in Regard to the unfccial Paffionss 

Thefe paffions, however, are regarded as 
neceffary parts of the character of human na- 
ture: A perfon becomes c ontemptible, who 
tamely fits fill, and fubmits to infults, with- 
out attempting either to repel or to revenge 
them: We cannot enter into his indifference 
and infenfibility 5; we call his behaviour 
mean-fpiritedneis, and are as really provo- 
ked bv it as by the infolence of his adverfa- 
ry. Even the mob are enraged to fee any 
man fubmit pathntly to affronts and iil 
ufage; they defire to fee this iniolence re- 
fented, and refenred by the perfon who {uf- 
fers from it; they cry to hin with fury,’ to 
defend, or to revenge himielf. If his indig- 
nation roufes at lait, they heartiiv applaud, 
and fympathife with it ; it enlvens thei 
own indignation againit the enemy, whom 
they rejoice to fee him attack in his turn, and 
are as really gratified by his revenge, pro- 
vided it is not immoderate, as if the mury 
had been done to themielve _ 

But, though the utility of thof 
to the individual, by rendering it dangerous 
to infult or injure him, be pep 
and though their utility to the public, as the 
guardians of juftice, and of the equai: ity of 
its adminiftration, be not leis cont 
yet there is {till fomething difagreeable in 
the paffions themfel’es, which makes the ap- 
potvance of them in other men the natural 
Obje& of our averfion. The expreffion of 
anger towards any body prefent, if it ex- 
ceeds a bare intimation that we are fentible 
of his ill ufage, is regarded not only as an 
infult to that particular perton, but as a 
rudenefs to the whole company: Reipest 
for them ought to have reftrained us from 
giving way to fo boifterous and offenfive an 
It is the remote effects of thefe 
paifions which are agreeable; the immediate 
effects are miichief to the per againtt 
whom they are directed: But it is the im- 
mediate, and not the remote effecis of objects 
which render them agreeable or dif 
to the imagination. A prifon is certain 
more uf ful to the publi c than a slain 
and the per fon who founds the one is genc- 
rally directed by a much jofter fj ad of pa- 
triotifm than he who builds the o : But 
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372 
difagreeable ; and the imagination either 
does not take time to trace out the remote 
ones, or fees them at too great a diftance to 
be much affected by them. A prifon, there- 
fore, will always be a difagreeable objeét ; 
and, the fitter it is for the purpofe for which 
it was intended, it will be there more fo. 
A palace, on the contrary, will always be 
agreeable ; yet its remote effects may often 
be inconvenient to the public : It may ferve 
to promote luxury, and fet the example of 
the diffolution of manners. Its immediate 
effe&ts, however, the conveniency, the plea- 
fure, and the gaiety of the people who live 
in it, being all agreeable, and fuggefting to 
the imagination a thoufand agreeable ideas, 
that faculty generally refts upon them, and 
feldom goes fuither in tracing its more dif- 
tant contequences. ‘Trophies of the inftru- 
anents of mufic, or of agriculture, imitated 
in painting or in ftucco, make a common 
and an agreeable ornament of our halls and 
dining-rooms: A trophy of the fame kind, 
compofed of the inftruments of furgery ; of 
diffeGting and amputation knives; of faws 
for cutting the bones ; of trepanning inftru- 
menis, &c. would be abfurd and fhocking. 
Tnftruments of furgery, however, are always 
more finely polifhed, and generally more 
nicely adapted to the purpoles for which they 
are intended, than inftruments of agricul- 
ture. The remote effects of them too, the 
health of the patient, is agreeable; yet, as 
the immediate effe& of them is pain and fuf- 
fering, the fight of them always difpleafes 
us. Inftruments of war are agreeable, though 
their immediate effect may feem to be, m 
the fame manner, pain and fuffering ; but 
then it is the pain and fiffering of our ene- 
mies, with whom we have no fympathy ; 
and, with regard to us, they are immedi- 
ately connected with the agreeable ideas of 
courage, viétory, and honour: They are 
themfelves, therefore, fuppofed to make one 
of the noblett parts of drefs, and the imita- 
tion of them one of the fineft ornaments of 
architelu:e. It is the fame cafe with the 
qualities of the mind: The ancient Stoics 
were of opinion, that, as the world was go- 
verned by the all-raling providence of a wile, 
powerful, and good God, every fingle event 
ought to be regarded as making a neceflary 
part of the plan of the univerfe, and as tend- 
ing to promote the general order and happi- 
neis of the whole; that the vices and follies 
of mankind, therefore, made as neceflary a 
part of this plan as their wifdom or their vir- 
tue ; and, by that eternal art which educes 
good from ill, were made to tend equally 
to the profperity and perfection of the great 
fyflem of nature. No fpeculation of this 
Kind, hewever, how deeply foever i might 
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be rooted in the mind, could diminifh cur 
natural abhorrence for vice, whofe immedi- 
ate effe&ts are fo deftiuctive, and whole re- 
mote ones are too diftant to be traced by the 
imagination. 

It is the fame cafe with thofe paffions we 
have been juft now confidering : Their im- 
mediate effeéts are fo difagrecable, that, even 
when they are moft juftly provoked, there is 
ftill fomething about them which difgufts us. 
Thefe, theretore, are the only paffions of 
which the expreffions do not dilpofe and pre- 
pare us to fympathife with them, before we 
are informed of the caufe which excites them. 
The plaintive voice of mifery, when heard at 
a diftance, will not allow us to be indifie- 
rent about the perfon from whom it comes : 
As foon as it {trikes our ear, it interefts us 
in his fortune, and, if continued, forces us 
almoft involuntarily to fly to his afliftance. 
The fight of a fmiling countenance, in the 
fame manner, elevates even the penfive into 
that gay and airy mood, which difpofes 
him to fympathife with, and thare the joy 
which it expreffes ; and he feels his heart, 
which with thought and care was before that 
fkrunk and depreffed, initantly expanded 
and elated. But it is quite otherwile with 
the expreflions of hatred and refentment : 
The hoarie, boifterous, and difcordant voice 
of anger, when heard at a diftance, infpires 
us either with fear or averfion: We do not 
fly towards it, as to one who cries out with 
pain and agony : Women, and men of weak 
nerves, tremble, and are overcome with fear, 
though fenfible that themfelves are not the 
objects of the anger; they conceive fear, 
however, by putting themfelves in the fitua- 
tion of the perion who is fo: Even thoie 
of ftouter hearts are difturbed ; not in- 
deed enough to make them afraid, but 
enough to make them angry; for anger is 
the paflion which they would feel in the fitu- 
ation of the other perfon. It is the fame cafe 
with hatred: Mere expreffions of {pite in- 
{pire it againft no-body, but the man who 
ufes them. Both thefe paffions are by na- 
ture the objets of our averfion : Their dif- 
agreeable and boilterous appearance never 
excites, never prepares, and often difturbs 
our fympathy ; grief does not more power- 
fully engage and attraé& us to the perfon in 
whom we objerve it, than thefe, while we 
are ignorant of their caufe, difguft and de- 
tach us from him. It was, it feems, the in- 
tention of nature, that thofe rougher and 
more unamiable emotions, which drive men 
from one another, fhould be lefs eatily and 

more rarely communicated. 

Wien mufic imitates the modulations of 
griet or joy, it either actually infpires us with 
tho% pailions, or at leat puts us in the mood 

which 
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which difpofes us to conceive them; but, 
when it imitates the notes of anger, it in- 
fpires us with fear. Joy, grief, love, ad- 
miration, devotion, are all of them paffions 
which are naturally mufical ; their natural 
tones are all foft, clear, and melodious ; and 
they naturally exprefs themfelves in periods 
which are diftinguifhed by regular paufes, 
and which, upon that account, are eafily 
adapted to the regular returns of the corre- 
fpondent airs of atune. The voice of anger, 
on the contrary, and of all the paffions which 
are akin to it, is harfh and difcordant ; its 
periods too are all irregular, fometimes very 
fong, and fometimes very fhort, and diftin- 
guifhed by no regular paufes. It is with dif- 
ficulty, therefore, that mufic can imitate any 
of thofe paffions ; and the mufic which does 
imitate them is not the moft agreeable: A 
whole entertainment may contift, without 
any impropriety, of the imitation of the fo- 
cial and agreeable paffions ; it would be a 
firange entertainment which confilted alto- 
gether of the imitations of hatred and re- 
fentment. 

If thofe paffions are difagreeable to the 
fpectator, they are not les fo to the perfon 
who feels them. Hatred and anger are the 
greateft poifon to the happinefs of a good 
mind : ‘There is in the very feeling of thofe 
paffions fomething harfh, jarring, and con- 
vulfive ; fomething that tears and diftraéts 
the breaft, and is altogether deftruétive of 
that compofure and tranquillity of mind 
which is fo neceffary to happinefs, and which 
is beft promoted by the contrary paffions of 
gratitude and love. It is not the value of 
what they lofe by the perfidy and ingratitude 
of thofe they live with, which the generous 
and humane are moft apt to regret ;_ whate- 
ver they may have loft, they can generally be 
very happy without it; what moft difturbs 
them is the idea of perfidy and ingratitude 
exercifed towards themfelves ; and the dii- 
éordant and difagreeable paffions which this 





excites, conftitutes, in their’ own opinion, 
the chief part of the injury that they tui¥er. 
How many things are requilite to render 
the gratification of refentment completely 
agreeable, and to make the fpectator tho- 
roughly fympathife with our revenge! The 
provocation mutt firft of all be fuch that we 
fhould become contemptible, and be expofed 
to perpetual infults, if we did not, in fome 
meafure, refent it. Smaller offences are al- 
ways better negleSted ; nor is there any thing 
more defpicable than that froward and cap- 
tious humour which takes fire upon every 
flight occafion of quarrel: We fhouid refent 
more from a fenfe of the propriety of refent~ 
ment, from a fenfe that mankind expeé& and 
require it of us, than becaufe we feel in our- 
felves the furies of that difagreeable paffion. 
There is no paffion, of which the human 
mind is capable, concerning whofe juftnefs 
we ought to be fo doubiful, concerning 
whofe indulgence we ought fo carefully to 
confult our natural fenfe of propriety, or fo 
diligently to confider what will be the fenti- 
ments of the cool and impartial fpectator. 
Magnanimity, or a regaid to maintain our 
own rank and dignity in fociety, is the only 
motive which can ennoble the expreffions af 
this difagreeable paffion ; this motive muft 
chara&terife our whole ftile and deportment : 
Thefe muft be plain, open, and direét ; de- 
termined without pofitivenefs, and elevated 
without infolence; not only free from petv- 
lance and low {currility, but generous, can- 
did, and full of all proper regards, even for 
the perfon who has offended us. It mutt ap- 
pear, in fhort, from our whole manner, 
without our labouring affectedly to exprefs 
it, that paffion has not extinguifhed our hu- 
manity ; and that, if we yield to the dictates 
of revenge, it is with reluctance, from necef- 
fity, and in confequence of greatand repeated 
provocations. When resentment is guarded 
and qualified in this manner, it may be ad- 
mitted to be even generous and noble. 


The BRITISH Mufe, containing original Poems, Songs, &c. 


a 


4n ELEGY, written among the Ruins of a Nebliman’s Seat in Cornwall, 
By Mr. Moore. 


MIDST thefe venerable drear remains 
Of ancient grandeur, muling fad I firay ; 
Around a melancholy filence reigns, 
That prompts me to indulge the plaintive lay, 


Here liv’d Eugenio born of noble race, 
Alcft his manfion rofe (around were feen 
Extenfive gardens deck’d with ev'ry grace, 
Ponds, walks, and groves thro’ all the feafens 
green) 


Ah where °s now its 


a] 





boafted beauty fi 
a 


Proud turrets that once glitter’d in the ky, 


And broken columns in cosfufion fpread, 


A rude mifhapen heap of ruins le. 


Of fplendid rooms no traces here are found ; 
How are theie tott’ring walls by tme dsiac’4, 
Shagg’d with vile thorn, with twinang ivy 
bound, 
@rce hurg with tageftry, with paintings 
gxac'd! 
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In ancient times, perhaps, where now I tread, 
Licentious riot crown’d the midnight-bow], 

Her dainties lux’ry pour’d, and beauty {pread * 
Her artful fnares to captivate the foul, 


Or here, attended by a chofen train 
Of innocent delights, true grandeur dwelt 
Diffufing bleffings o’er the diflant plain, 
Health, joy, and happinefs by thoufands felt, 


Around now folitude unjoyous reigns, 
No gay-gilt chariot hither marks the way, 
No more with chearful hopes the needy {wains 
At the once-bounteous gate their vifits pay. 


Where too is now the garden’s beauty fled 
Which ev’ry clime was ranfack’d to fupply ? 
O’er the drear fpot fee defolation fpread, 
And the difmantled walls in ruins lie ! 


Dead are the trees that once with niceft care 
Arrang'd from op’ning bloffoms thed perfume, 

And thick with fruitage ftood, the pendant pear, 
The ruddy-colour’d peach, and glofly plum, 


Extin& is the gay family of flow’rs : 
In vain I feek the arbour’s cool retreat, 
Where ancient friends in converfe pafs’d the hours 
Defended from the raging dog-ftar’s heat. 


long the terrafs-walks are ftraggling feen 

The prickly bramble, and the noifome weed, 
Beneath whole covert crawls the toad obicene, 

And fnakes and adders unmolefted breed, 


The groveswhere pleafurewalk’d her rounds decay, 
‘The mead untilj’d a barren afpeét wears ; 

And where the fprightly fawn was wont to play 
O’ergrown with heath adreary wafte appears. 


In yonder wide-extended vale below 
Where ofiers {pread, a pond capacious ftood ; 
From far by art the ftream was taught to flow, 
Whofe liquid ftores fupply'd th’ unfailing floed. 


Oft here the filent angler took his place 
Intent to captivate the fealy fry , 

But perifh’d now are all the num’rous race, 
Dumb is the fountain, and the channel dry. 


Here then, ye great! behold th’ unce¥tain ftate 
Of earthly grandeur——beauty, ftrength, and 
ow r 
Alike are fubject to the ftroke of fate, 
And flourith but the glory of an hour. 


Virtue alone no diffolution fears, 
Still permanent tho’ ages rolls away : 
Who builds on her immortal bafis, rears 
A fuperftructure time can ne’er decay. 


PROLOGUE to The Way to Keep Him, 
Spoken by Mr. Holland. 
HEN firft the haughty critic’s dreadful 
rage, 

With Cothic fury over-ran the ftage, 
Then prologues rofe, and trove with varied art 
To gain the ‘ott acceffes to the heart ; 
Thro’ all the tuneful tribe th’ infection flew, 
And cach great yenius—his petition drew, 


In forma pauperis addrefs’d the pit, 
With all the gay antithefis of wit. 
Their facred art poor poets own’d a crime ; 
They figh’d in fimile ;—they bow’d in rhyme, 
For charity they all were forc’d to beg ; 
And ev’ry prologue was ‘a wooden leg.” 
Next thefe a hardy manly race appear’d, 
Who knew no dulnefs, and no audience fear’d. 
From nature’s ftore each curious tint they drew, 
Then boldly held the piece to public view. 
€ Lo! here! exact proportion! juft defign ! 
© The bold relief! and the unerring line ! 
€ Mark in foft union how the colours ftrike ! 
€ This, Sirs, you will—or this you ought to like.” 
They bid defiance to the foes of wit, 
€ Scatter’d like ratfbane up and down the pit.” 
Such prologues were of yore ;—our bard to- 
night ; 
Difdains a falfe compaffion to excite, 
Nor too fecure your judgment would oppofe ; 
He packs no jury,—and he dreads no toes, 
To govern here no party can expect ; 
An audience will preferve its own refpeéct. 
Yet premature, nor grown up to full age 
His little group uncenfur’d walk’d the ftage, 
His tablet to inlarge his hand he tries, 
And bids his canvafs glow with various dyes, 
Where fenfe and folly mix in dubious ftrife, 
Alternate rife, and ftruggle into life. 
Judge if with art the mimic ftrokes he blend, 
If amicably light and fhade contend ; 
The mental features, if he trace with fkill ; 
—See the piece firft—then damn it if you will. 


A new Song, in the Way to Keep Him. 


E fair married dames who fo often de- 
plore, 
That a lover, once bleft, is a lover no more ; 
Attend to my counfel, nor blufh to be taught, 
That prudence muft cherifh, what beauty has 
caught, 


The bloom of your check, and the glance of your 
eye, 

Your rofes and lilies may make the men figh : 

But rofes, and lilies, and fighs pafs away, 

And paffion will die, as your beauties decay. 


Ufe the man that wii onl like your fav’ rite 
Guittar, 

Tho’ mufic in both, they are both. apt to jar ; 

How tuneful and foft from a delicate touch, 

Not handled too roughly, nor play’d.on too much. 


4. : 
The Sparrow and Linnet will feed from your 
hand ; 
Grow tame by your kindnefs, and come at com- 
mand ; 
Excrt with your hufband the fame happy {kill, 
For hearts, like your birds, map be tam’d to your 
will, 


Be gay and inh Rennie complying and kind, 

Turn the chicf of your care from your face to 
your mind ; 

Tis there that a wife may her conquefts improve 

And Hymen fall rivet the ferters of Ev’. 
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A favourite SONG, Jung by Mrs. Vernon, in the new Entertainment of Thomas 
and Sally. 


When I was a_youngone, what girl was like me? 


s 





wanton, ai—ry, and brik as a_ bee; I 


ram—bI'd, I laugh’d, and, where——-e'cr A 
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2. 6. 
To all that come near, I had fomething to fay ; Grown old, yet I hate to be fittine mum-c 
Twas this Sir, andthat Sir, but fcarce ever nay, 1 fill love a tune, tho’ unable to dance ; 
On Sundays drefs’d out in my filk and my Jace, And, books of devotion laid by on my the! 
I warrant I ftood by the bet in the place, I teach that to others, I once did mytelf. 


2 


3 
At twenty I got me a hufband, poor man ! ODE, for th NEW YEAR 
Well ref # him ; we all are as good as we can ; sis . 
Yet he was fo peevith, he'd quarrel for ftraws, Witten by William Whitehead, E/g; Poet La: 
And jealous, tho’ truly I gave him fome caufe. reat, and [et to Mufic by Dr. Boyce, Mafir f 
4. 2 King’s bard of Mz hcians, Thewreal pass 
He huff” wen and fnubb'd me, but let me alone ; hy Mcifi. Beard, Savage, Baildon, Cooper, Wa’, 
dI'vea tongue, and I paid him his own ; Cox, Barrow, Ladd, Vandernan, Denhar 
Ye wives, take the hint, and, when ffoute is un- Bufwell, con fon, Coficer, Warren, and ¢ 
tow’rd, children of the € ee pel Royal: The infremental 
Stand firm to our charter, and have the laft word. by Dr. Nex es, the Gentlzman of the Band, &e, 


5. 

But now I’m quite alter’d, the more to my wee ; 

: T nft the n 
I'm not was I was, forty fummers ago: TILL moft the m 
This time’s a fore foe, there’s no thunning his & Phe clangis 

dart ; And uther in ¢ 


However, I keep up 2 pretty good heart, With gy 
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O’er bleeding millions, realms opprefs’d, 
"The tuneful mourner finks diftrefs’d, 
Or breathes but notes of woe: 
And cannot Gallia learn to melt, 
Not feel, what Britain long has felt 
For her iniulting foe? 
Amidft her native rocks fecure, 
Her floating bulwarks hov’ring round, 
What can the fea-girt realm endure, 
What dread through all her wat ry bound? 
Great Queen of Ocean, the defies 
All but the power who rules the fkies, 
Aud bids the ftorms engage : 
Inferior foes are dafh’d and loft, 
As breaks the white wave on her coatt, 
Confum’d in idle rage. 
For alien forrows heaves her gen’rous breaft, 
She proffers peace to eafe 2 rival's pain ; 
Fier crouded ports, her fields in plenty dreft, 
Blefs the glad merchant, and th’ induitrious 
fwain. 
Do blcoming youths in battle fall ? 
True to their fame the funeral urn we raife: 
And thoufands, at the glorious call, 
Afpire to equal praife. 
Antiftrophe, 
‘Thee, Glory, thee through climes unknown 
Th’ adventurous chief with zeal purfues, 
And Fame brings back from every zone 
Frefh fubje€ts for the Britith mule. 
‘Tremendous as th’ ill-omen’ d bird 
To frighted France, thy voice was heard 
From Minden’s echoing towers : 
O’er Bifcay’s roar thy voice prevail’d : 
And at thy word the rocks we fcal’d, 
And Canada is ours, 
0 potent Queen of every breaft 
Which aims at praife by virtuous deeds, 
Whiere’er thy influence thines conteit, 
The hero aéts, th’ event fucceeds, 
But ah, mutt glory only bear, 
Bellcna like, the vengeful fpear ? 
To fill her mighty min 
Mutt bulwarks fall, and cities flame, 
And is her ampleft field of fame 
The mif’ ries of mankind ? 
On ruins pil’d on ruins muft the rife, 
And lend her rays to gild her fatal thtone ? 
Muft the mild power who melts in vernal fkies, 
By thunders only make his Godhead known ? 
No, be the omen far away, 
¥rom yonder pregnant cloud a kinder gleam, 
Tho’ faintly ftruggling into day, 
Portends a happier theme. 
Erode. 
And who is he, of regal mien, 
Reclin’d on Albion's golden fleece, 
*Whofe polith’d brow and eye terene 
Proclaim him elder-born of peace ? 
Another GEORGE ! — Ye winds, convey 
Th’ aufpicious name from pole to pole : 
‘Thames, catch the found, and teil the fubject fea 
Beneath whofe {way its waters roll. 
The hoary Monarch of the deep, 
Who footh’d its murraurs with a father’s care, 
Doth now eternal fabbath keep, 
And leaves his trident to bis blooming heir, 


O, if the mufe aright divine, 
Fair peace hall blefs his opening reign. 
And through its fplendid progrefs thine 
With every art to grace her train. 
The wreaths, fo late by glory won, 

Shall weave their foliage round his throne, 
*Till Kings, abath’d, thall tremble to be foes, 
And Albion’s dreaded itrength fecure the world’s 

repofe, 


Extentpore Verles, occa/fioned by reading fome 
late Paragraphs relating to fudden Deaths. 


OW ithocking ’tis our fate to dread, 
By dealing with our baker ! 
And, while we eat our daily bread, 
Befriend the undertaker! 
Death oft, by piftol, fword, or knife, 
Infli&s a mortal wound ; 
But who would think the ftaff of life 
Would fel! us to the ground ? 


Reasons for the Immortality of the ku- 
man Sout, drawn from the general de- 
Sire of immortality. 

HENCE (prings that univerfal Qrong 
. defire, 
Which all men have, of immortality ? 

Not fome few fpirits unto this thought afpire, 

But all men’s minds in this united be : 


Then this defire of nature is not vain, 
She covets not impofiibilities ; 

Fond thoughts may fall into fome idle brain, 
But one aflent of all is ever wile: 





rom hence that general care and { pring: 

From hence that general care a prings, 
That launching and progrefiicn o mind, 

Which all men have fo much of future things 


As they no joy do in the preierit fad: 


From this defire that main defire proceeds, 
Which all men have, iurviving fame to gaia 
By tombs, by books, by memorable deeds ; 
For fhe that this defires, doth itill remain, 


Hence, laftly, fprings care of pofterities ; 
For things their kind would everlafting make 3 
Hence is it, that old men do plant young trees, 
The fruit whereof another age fhall take, 


If wé thefe rules unto ourfelves apply, 

And view them by refleCtion of the mind, 
All thefe true notes of immortality 

In our heart’s tables we thall written find. 


And though fome impious wits do queftions move, 
And doubt, if fouls immortal be, or no, 

That doubt their immortality doth prove, 
Becaufe thev feem immortal things to know. 


For he, which reafons on both parts doth bring, 
Doth fome things mortal, fome immortal call 5 
Now, if himfelf were but a mortal thing, 
He could not judge immortal things at all : 
‘ For, 
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For, when we judge, our minds we mirrors make ; 2. 
And, as thofe clafies, which material be, But, now grown old, the’d fain repair 
Forms of material things do only take, Her lofs of time and pleafure ; 


For thoughts, or minds, in them we cannot fee; With willing eyes and wanton air, 
Inviting every gazer. 

With pratis'd fmiles the foon beguiles, 
From froft to fire relenting ; 

No billing dove more pants for love, 
Before fhe’s afk’d, confenting. 


So, when we God, and angels, do conceive, 
And think of truth, which is eternal too, 
Then do our minds immortal forms receive, 
Which, if they mortal were, they could not do : 


And as if beafts conceiv’d what reafon were, 


And that conception fhould diftinétly thow ’ & i 
They fhould the name of reafonable bear, : — ; : fe ed ni nese — 

For, without reafon, none could reafon know ; The lover, like bg ome . 
So, when the foul mounts with fo high a wing From fun to fun ftill ranging. 

As of eternal things ihe doubts can move, From hence, fince youth will foon away, 
She proofs of her eternity doth bring Ye fair, this leffon borrow, 

E\en when the ftrives the contrary to prove : The haughty maid that’s afk’d to-day, 


Confents too late to-morrow. 


A new SONG, /fung by Mis Brent, at 


For even the thought of immortality, 
Being an a& done without the body’s aid, 
Shews that herfelf alone could move, and be, 


Although the body in the grave were laid ; Vauxhall. 
And if herfelf fhe can fo lively move, H what joy does conqueft yield, 
And never need a foreign help to take, When, returning from the field, 
Then muft her motion everlafting prove, In triumphant ftate we fee ; 
Becaufe herfelf fhe never can forfake, The godlike hero crown’d with victory. 


Laurel wreaths his head furrounding, 
The COQUETTE, /ung at Ranelagh, Banners waving in the wind ; 
OR Florimel, fo fair of late, Fame her golden trumpet founding, 
To figh was all the fathion ; = «Dargo Seema —— 

The witty, handfome, brave and great, A | uniting to proaaim 

By hives Ceclartd thdin cutiincn Th’ immortal honours of his name, 
From court, from camp, trom grove, from plain P : : 2 

By pints ae rote wns Mata, 9 fFOM plaid, Anfwers to the ZEnigma’s in this Volame. 

inded, 

Twas ftill her pride each heart to pain, Page 43, a Loadftone. Page 100, a Child’s 

But heal not one the wounded, Coral. 


0 y, » accommodated to various Conditions and Circumfances of Men; 
Rutes fp HEALTH dated t C d Circum/? of Men ; 
together with a Methed of preventing ef proaching Diftempers. 


HE feveral conditions and circumftan- dition which may be appoimted for them by 
ces of men, fuppofed to enjoy their Providence. 

wual health, may be reduced to two forts, The ticond rule is, to be cautious not to 
internal and external. The internal condi-  deftroy, in their gay days of pleature and 
tions of men are {irength, or weakneis of health, by any great excefg or debauchery, 
conftitution: Their external circumfances that vigour of conftitution which fhould 
are either wealth and freedom, which enable fupport them under unavoidable mfirmities. 
them to live as they pleafe ; or ambition and On the other hand, perfons of a tender 
poverty, which bind them down to iplendid and delicate habit ef body (among whom 
or ob{cure fervitude, and other inconvenien- Celfus reckons moft of thofe who live in 
cies. great cities, and all the ttudious and contem- 
Perfons of a healthy and ftrong conititu- _ plative) fhould endeavour to repair, by then 
tion fhould obferve the two following rules: temperance, reguiaity, and care, what is 
The firft is, to avoid a precife and uniform _ perpetually impaired by their weaknefs, fitu- 
diet, and to diverfify their method of living ; ation, and itudy: And, in effeét, we often fee 
to be fometimes in the city, and fometimes that perfous of a weakly conititution, who 
in the country, to eat and drink fometimes are immediately injured by any excels, and 
more and fometimes lefs than ufual, but al- confequenily obliged to be careful in the 
ways within the bounds of temperance ; to management of their health, live more com - 
partake of whatever wholefome food comes  fortably, and Jonger than thofe of a robult 
in their way, be it ever fo ordinary ; to wie conttitution, who, from a vain confidence tn 
at one time little, at another much exercife; their vigour, are apt to defpiie all rules and 

and in fhort, by a various life, to be always order. 
pecpared, and ready to fall ia with any con- As tg external circamitances; thole who, 
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by birth or acquifition, are pofleffed of a for- 
tune which makes them able, and of a dif- 
pofition which makes them free to live as 
they pleafe, having it in their power to put 
every rule in prattice that can conduce to 
the prefervation of their health, are to blame 
if they neglect fo great a bleffing, which 
every man will know the value of, when 
once he has loft it. 

Thofe again, who either by choice are 
engaged to ferve the public, or by poverty 
obliged to ferve private families, and are not 
at liberty to beftow much time or care on 
their health, muit make the bet ufe they can 
of fuch opportunities as their engagements 
will affordthem, Every condition has fome 
vacant hours, which may be employed to 
the purpofe of health. ¢ The emperor An- 
toninus, fays Galen, who difpatched fo much 
bufinefs in the day, began his exercife al- 
ways about fun-fet.” It is important for a 
Statefman to obferve, that ‘the more bufi- 
neis he has been fatigued with upon any 
particular occation, the more temperately he 
oughrto live; and that he fhould not at iuch 
times, eat any thing hard of digeition, or 
dvink more wine than what is jult fufficient 
to retreth him, 

It is moreover to be obferved, that per- 
fons of all ranks who eat and drink freely, 
aid are at the fame time fo much confined 
by their employments, as to be able to ufe 
little or no exercife abroad, fhould be fure 
to ufe fome exercife within doors, of which 
great variety may he contrived to every 
man’s tatte, as fhuttle-cock, billiards, hand- 
ball, dumb bell, &c. and fhould alfo tre- 
quently chate his body with a flefh bruth in 
the morning, ‘md now and then take fome 
very gentle phyfic, to carry off what may 
remriin indigetted in his ftomach and bow- 
els. 

The poor, if they are virtuous and clean- 
ly, have great advantages over the rich, 
with refpect to health and long life, as the 
narrowieis of their circum{tances prompts 
them to labour, and withdiaws all temipla- 
tions to luxury. 

When diftempers are perceived to make 
their approach, they fhould be prevented, 
by removing the'r caules as foon as poffible. 
*A man, fays Galen *, feems to be in a 
middle ftate between health and ficknefs, 
when he has fome flight ailment that does 
rot confine him to bed or from bufine!s, 
fuch as an inconfiderable head-ach, lofs of 
appetite, fome unuiual wearinels, weight or 


* De medic, art. conftitut. cap. 19. 
TY Initit, medic. fect. 2049, 


drowfinefs : But it is the part of a wife man 
to prevent thofe fmall diforders from growing 
worfe, by correéting without delay the dif- 
politicn by which they are propagated. If 
for example, the beginning complaint arifes 
from too great a fulnefs, that fulnels fhould 
be diminifhed by abitinence, or (if abilinence 
is not fuilicient) by bleeding, purging, or 
fweating. If it arifes from crudities and in- 
digeftion, the remedy to prevent its growing 
worle, is to keep one’s felf warm, to live ab- 
ftemiouly and quietly for fome days, and 
to drink a little good wine to ftrengthen the 
ftomach. And in general we fhould endea- 
vour (continues he) to remove the prefent 
flight complaint by purfuing a method, in 
its tendency and effects directly contrary to 
the caufe which produced that complaint ; 
or, in other words, thick humours mutt he 
attenuated ; acrimonious and redundant hu- 
mours corrected and difcharged ; crude hu- 
mours concoéted ; contractions relaxed, and 
obitruétions opened.’ 

When a beginning cold or cough threat- 
ened an impending fever, the fagacious Sy- 
denham frequently + removed the cough, 
and prevented the fever, by prefcribing air 
and exercife, and a cooling ptifan for 
drink, together with abitinence from flefh 
meat and itrong liquors. 

Bocrhaave, who had ftudied all the anci- 
ent and modern phylicians of any reputa- 
tion, and knew perfectly well how to ex- 
tract what was moft ufeful from their feve- 
ral writings, has in his Prophylaxis f{ re- 
commended the three following excellent 
precepts to prevent diftempers. _ 

1. As foon as we perceive, from certain 
fymptoms, fays he, that any diftemper is 
approaching, we fhouid prevent it, by pur- 
fuing a method oppofite to the caufe which 
is likely to produce it: And this method 
chiefly confilts in ufing the following means, 
viz. *We mutt, in the firit place, practife 
abitinence and reft, and drink feveral 
draughts of warm water. We ought, in 
the next place, to ufe fome moderate exer- 
cfe, and perfift in it until a gentle fweat be- 
gins to break out; atter which we fhould 
immediately go into a warn bed, and there 
indulge a free perfpiration, aud fleep as long 
as conveniently we can; for it is obvious 
that by thefe means the veffels are relaxed, 
grols humours are diluted, and noxious hu- 
mours ditcharged ; and thus impending dif- 
tempers are prevented by removing their 
caules.’ 


+ De tuf, epidem. page 207, 208, 
a. ‘To 
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2. *To guard againft diftemmpers in ge- 
neral, there cannot be a more wieful pre- 
caution in our climate, than to keep upa 
free and uniform perfpiration by not laying 
afide our winter garmer arm 
May ; and bv putting them on again before 
a cold November.’ 

3- ‘In fummer (continues he) our diet 
fhould be light, foft, and mild; our drink 
cooling, and our exerciie gentle.” In win- 
ter, on the contrary, our food ouglit to be 
folid, dry, and favoury, warmed with a little 
good wine; and the exercife vigorous. In 
{pring and autumn the aliment and exerciie 
fhould keep a medium between both, but 
leaning to thofe of jummer or winter, as 
one is more or lefs affected with the heat or 
cold.” 

To the direétions of thefe great men, I 
fhall fubjoin a fimple and eafy method of 
preventing impendent diftempers, frequently 
praétifed with good fuccels, viz. When you 
find yourfelf indifpoted, go direétly to bed, 
and there lie for one, two, or three days; 
until your complaints are removed ; living 
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* Lib. iii, cap. 3. 
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all the while on water-gruel or panada for 
food ; and on water or {mall warm negus, 
or white wine whev fordrink. Your grueb 
or panada amay he made more or lets fubitan- 
tial as you require them. This is very 
nearly the advice of Celius *, an author of 
no me an reputy ition. 
And, though fome may deride the fimpli- 
city of this preicription, they will find that 
where fuch food agrees with the fiomach, 
and time can be foared to make the experi~ 
ment, it will prove more beneficial than they 
may imagine. Gruel indeed is a very infipid 
diet to a perfon of a nice palate: Plutarch, 
in his life of Lycurgus, tells that one of the 
kings of Pontus, who loved good eating, 
having heard creat encomiums made on the 
black broth of Sparta, hired a cook from 
that city. But, when he came to tafte this 
celebrated dith, he called immediately for 
his cook, and with fome warmth told him, 
that it was-a vile abominable mefs. To 
which the other modettly replied, Sir, to 
make this broth relith well, a man mutt 
bathe himéelf in the river Eurotas f. 


+ A river of Laconia, running by Sparta ; fo that to bathe in Eurotas means to imitate the difci- 


pline and temperance of the Lacedemonians, 


Cory of a LETTER fiom Mr. Secretary Pitt to the feweral Governors ana 
Companies in North America, relating to the Flag of Truce Trade. 


GENTLEMEN, 

HE Commanders of his Majefty’s for- 

ces and fleets in North America, and 
the Weft- Indies, have tranfmitted — 
and repeated intelligences of an ille gal and 
moft pernicious trade, carried on by the 
King’s fubjeéts in North America and 
Welt-Indies, as well to the French iflands 
as to the French fettlements on the continent 
of America, and particularly to the rivers 
Mobile and Miffiflippi ; by which the ene- 
mies, to the great reproach and detriment of 
government, are fupplied with provifions and 
other neceflaries ; whereby they are princi- 
pally, if not alone, inabled to fuftain and 
protract this long and expenfive war. And 
it further appearing, that large fums of bul- 
lion are fent by the King’s s fubje&s to the 
above places, in return whereof commodi- 
ties are taken, which interfere with the pro- 
du& of the Britifth colonies themfelves, in 
open contempt of the authority of the mo 
ther-country, as well as the moft man:tett 
prejudice of the manufaétures and trade of 
Great Britain. In order, therefore, to put 
the mott {peedy and effeétual ttop to fuch fla- 
gitious practices, fo utterly {ub verfive of all 
laws, and fo highly repugnant to the well- 
being of this kingdom, 


ine 


Tt is his Majefty’s exprefs will and plea- 
fure, that you do forthwith make the ttrifteft 
and moft diligent inquiry into the ftate of 
chis dangerous and ignomimious trade ; and 
that »o1do ufe every means in your power 
ro deie.t aid difcover perfons concerned, ei- 
ther as principals or acceflaries therein ; and 
that you do take every ttep, authorifed by 
law, to bri: g ail fuch heinous offenders to 
the mot exemplary and condign punifhment : 
And you will, as foon as may be, and from 
time to time, tranfinit to me, for the King’s 
information, ful! and particular accounts of 
the progvefs you fhall hove made in the exe- 
cution of thefe his Majetty’s commands ; to 
which the King expecis ‘that you pay the 
moft exit obedience: And you are further 
to ufe og utmof endeavours to trace out 
and inveftigate the variows artifices and eva- 
fions, by wich the dealers in this in: juitous 
intercourfe Gnd means to cover the: criminal 
procecdiags, and to elude the law, in order 
that, from fuch lights, due and timely con- 
fi lerations may be had, what further 
fions may be necefary to refrain an evil of 
fuch extenfive and pernicious confequences, 

Iam, &c, 
Auguit 23, 1760. 
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A. 

_—* or ngodes, explained 

Page 172 

Aion, near Landfhut, 48.—At Corbach, 
49.—NearEmf{dorff, 103,104.—At War- 
burg, 105.—At Lignitz, in Silefia, 158. 
—At Strehla, in Saxony, 161.—At Mun- 
den, 165, 216.—At Lawenthagen, 165. 
At Hoopen-Giefdorff, in Silefia, 215. 
—At Campen, 217.——Sce Battle. 

Adis pafled, 330. 

Addre!s of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, &c. 
to the King, on the conqueft of Canada, 
219.—Of congratulation and condolance 
to his prefent Majeity, 221.—Of the 
Lords, in Parliament affembled, 267.— 
Of the Commons, 269.—Of the Univer- 
fity of Oxford, 270.—Of the Univerfity 
of Cambridge, 271.— Of the Quakers, 
331. 

Advice to Mira, 265. 

Enigmas, French, 43, 100. — Anfwered, 
377 

fEtna, mount, defcribed, 59. 

Affionts, the advantage of forgetting them, 


64. 

All we With, or the Beggar’s Bleffing, a 
new country dance, 209. 

Alpin. See Ryno. 

Amboyna. See Eaft-India Company, 

America, paflage to it difcovered through 
the North feas, 290. 

Anacreon, odes of, 211, 265, 325. 

Animals, brute, a view of their diftreffes, 
231- 

Archangel, in Ruffia, an account of, 248. 

Army, ftanding, the inconveniencies of one 
reprefented, 22. 

Ath tree, the wild, cbfervations on its na- 
ture and qualities, 7o.—Of the ‘ame fpe- 
cies with fena, and may be a fubftitute 
to it, ib. 

Afihma, a receipt for, 264. 

Aftracan, kingdom of, defcribed. 287, 

Attributes of a thing confidered, 171. 

Autumn, ode on, 207. 


Balance of trade, in Italy, thought to con- 
cern the interelts of Great Britain, 59. 
Bath, the corporation of, their letter to Lord 
Ligorier and Mr. Secretary Pitt, wiih 

their anfwers, 212. 
. 


Battle, between Lignitz and Parchwitz, in 
Silefia, 103.—Near Torgau, 273, 3273 
368.— At Plaifly, in Bengal, 353.—— 
See Action. 

Beafts, inquiries into the nature of their 
foul, 129. 

Beauty, in women, more amiable by virtue, 
201.—Of nature, 297. 

Being, in general, contidered, 171. 

Belgorod, in Ruffia, tome account of, 250. 

Bengal, memoirs of the late revolution there, 
313, 350. 

Beriin, an account of the taking of it by the 
Auftrians and Rufians, 273. 

Lifhop of London, his letter to his Majefly, 
320. 

Bifhops, their behaviour in recard to King 
James the Second’s declaration for liberty 
ot conicicnce, 206.—Their petition to the 
King on that account, 2¢7.—Are fert to 
the Tower, 258.—Their trial and acquit- 
tal, 356. 

Bodies, their fubtility, extenfion, folidity, 
impenetrabiltty, and porofity confidered, 
262, 364, 366. 

Bofton, {ome account of, 227.—Rejoicings 
at Bofton, in New England, for the re- 
duction of Canada, 276. 

Boulogne, an account of its fituation, trade, 
ftrength, &c. 294. 

Breflaw, betieged imeffeftually by General 
Laudohn, 160. 

Bridge, intended, at Black-Friars, an ac- 
count of the laying of the firtt ftone for it, 
274. 

Britain’s glory. See Year. 

Brocke, Earl of. See Grevile. 

Se 


Calais, its fituation, trade, ftrength, &c. 294. 

Canada, a fuccin& view of its importance, 
193.—A new fong, on the fuccefs of the 
Britifh arms there, 241. —Rejoicing at 
Bofton, in New England, for its reduc- 
tion, 276. 

Carlifle, city, its remarkable addrefs to King 
James II, 310. 

Caftlemain, Earl of, fent Ambaffador to the 
Pope, to reconcile England, Scotland, and 
Ireland to the holy fee, 80. 

Cautes, final, proofs of the exiftence of God 
from them, 17, 19.—Occafional, fyitem 
of, 128. 
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Caufes and effe&s explained, 176. 

Cocoon, or filk-pod, a particular dpecies of, 
in Amevica, 214. 

Colberg, fiege of, raifed, 215. 

Computation of the number of inhabitants 
throughout the known world, 109. 

Confiderations on the prefent German war, 
300. 

Content, thoughts on, 41. 

Contingency, what it is, 374. 

Continuity, principle of, explained, 173. 

Contradiétion, principle of, 172. 

Cepperas-ftone found abundantly on the Ef- 
fex coaft, 225. 

Corbach. See Aétion. 

Coventry, defcription and hiftorv of that city, 
169.— Two remarkable Parliaments held 
in It, 170. 

Country dances, nesv, 41, 97, 151, 209, 262. 

Croatia defcribed, 62. 


Deaths, fudden, verfes occafioned by fome 
Jate ones, 376. 

Delamere, Lord, his trial, 24. 

Dews, in hot climates, a propotal to preferve 
perfons from their pernicioufnels, 20. 

Difcontent, the progrefs of, 97. 

Diftances, how to meafure them, 283. 

D:vifibility of matter explained and illuftra- 
ted, 361. 

Dog, mad, remedy for the bite of one, roo, 

Dreiden, city of, befieged by the King of 
Pruifia, 102.—The fiege raifed by Mar- 
fhal Daun, 103. 

Duration, not an attribute of God, 69.— 
Defined, 175. 

Dutch, nation, their true genius confidered, 
36.—Obliged by Cromwell to make fatil- 
faction to the reprefentatives of the Eng- 
lifh murdered at Amboyna, 37. 

E. 

Eaft-India Company, English, their account 
of the affair at Amboyna, 33.— Their 
thanks to Admiral Pocock, General Clive, 
and Major Lawrence, for their great fer- 
vices, 165. 

Eaft-Indies, an account of our late fuccefs 
there, 147, 330. 

Effeéts and caufes explained, 176. 

Fleétrical application. See Paralytic. 

Elegy written among the ruins of a Noble- 
man’s feat, 373. 

Elements of bodies, what they are, expla'n- 
ed and illuitrated, 361. 

Empiricifm, animadverfions on its prefent 
confiderable growth, 38. 

Emidorff. See Action. 

England, eaft and fouth coafts of, defcribed, 
225, 229. 

England, hiftory of, continued, 21, 76, 130, 
202, 257) 305, 355+ 


Effence of a thing explained, 171. 
Eugene, Prince, his prayer, 212. 
Evening, ode to, 210. 
Evils that appear m the world, anfwer to the 
objections concerning them, 17. 
Extenfion of bodies explained, 364. 
F 


Fable of the Fool and Philofopher, 64. 

Fatality, what is underftood by it, 174. 

Fleet, Britith, difpofition of, in Europe, Afia, 
and America, 145. 

Fragment of poetry, 152. 

French fhips of war and frigates, taken or 
deftroyed by the Englifh in the prefent 
war, an exact lift of, 146. 

Gay,. Jamie, a new tong, 96. 

Geometry defined, its object and advanta- 
ges, 281. 

George II, King, his death, 219.—Sketch 
of his character, 221.—Account of the 
private interment of his bowels, 2¢3.— 
Order of conveying his corpfe to Weit- 
minfter-hall, ib.—Ceremonial of his in- 
terment, 254.—Inicription on his coffin, 
256.—His vault in Wetiminfter-abbey, 
ib. — Verfes on his death, 265.— Report 
of the phyficians and furgeons that opened 
and examined his body, 275. 

George III, King, proclaimed, 219.—His 
declaration.in Council, 220.—His fpeech 
to both Houfes of Parliament, 266. 

Glaubiz, Major- general, defeated by the 

Jereditary Prince of Brunfwic, near Emf{- 
dorff, 103. 

God, proofs of his exiftence, 17.—Of his 
infinity, the neceffity of his exittence, his 
eternity, immutability, fimplicity, unity, 
omnifcience, wifdom, omnipetence, and 
free-agency, 66, 67, 68. 

Godiva, Lady, her hiftory, 169. 

Great, refletions on their conduét, in re- 
gard to attendants, 43. 

Greenland fifhery, litt of the thips employed 
therein, in the year 1760, 108. 

Grevile, Francis, Far] Brooke, and Earl of? 
of Warwick, hiffory of his ancient and il- 
luitrious family, , 7. 

1 


Happinefs, fearch after it, 153.—In what it 
conlilts, 291 

Harmony, pre-: 

Harwich, town of. deicribed, 225.—A pe- 
trifying {pring there, ib. 

Hawke, Sir Edward, tummary of his prin- 
cipal tranfactions, 82. 

Health, rules of, accommodated to various 
circumftances and conditions of men, 377. 

Heart of Oak, a new country dance, 151- 

Heights, how to meafure them, 284. 

Hemloc, ite extraordinary virtue and effica- 
cy, in the cure of cancers, fchirrous and 

cedcaatous 


thithed, fyftem of, 122. 
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eedematous tumours, malignant and fif- 
tulous ulcers, and cataraéts, gr. 
Henry V, of France, his prayer before a bat- 
. tle, 212. 
Hervey, the late Rev. Mr. James, his Itfe, 
197- 
pel a remedy for, 213. 
Highland fragment verfified, 42. 
Hiitory, natural, the compendious fyfiem of, 
continued, 188. 
Holland, the iflands of, defcribed, 295. 
Honeycombe, Polly, a dramatic novel, an 
account of, 321. 
Honour, medern, 42. 
Horace, ode of, imitated, 326. 
Huli, an account of its trade, 227. 
Hungary, kingdom of, deferibed, 63. 
Hymn, for national peace, 210. 
5. 
Jamaica, infurre&tion cf negroes there, 109. 
James II, King, his fpeech, which equally 
furprifes both Houfes of Parliament, 21. 
—Addrefs pretented to him, with his an- 
{wer, 23.—Diffolves the Parliament, 24. 
—His proje& for making himfelf abfolute, 
and eltablifhing Popery, with liberty of 
confcience, 25.—Dilpenfes with the laws, 
77.—Sends a proclamation into Scotland 
tor an intive liberty of confcience, 130.— 
Is oppofed by the univerfities of Oxtord 
and Cambridge, 132.—Difappointed in 
gaining his Parliament, 134.—Congratu- 
Jated by numerous addreffes, on the birth 
of a Prince, 204.—Forbids books of con- 
troverly, 205.—Increafes his army and 
fleet, ib.—His fecond declaration for li- 
berty of conicience, 206.—Fills up the va- 
cancies in his regiments with Popith Offi- 
cers, 310.—The army and navy difiatif- 
fied with his proceedings, 356. 
Ideas, origin of, 128. 
Identity explained, 175. 
Jefuit of Liege, his remarkable letter. to a 
Jefuit of Friburg, 81. 
Jilt, the pretty, 41. 
$mortality. See Soul. 
Impenetrability of bodies explained, 364. 
Indifcernibles, principle of, explained, 173. 
Influence of the tun and moon, theory con- 
ceming it, 340. 
Journal of the war in Germany, 47, 102, 
158, 214, 327. 
Judges, their opinion that the King has a 
power to difpente with the laws, 77. 


Kamfhatka, helonging to Ruflia, fome ac- 
count of, 288. 

Kate of Aberdeen. See May-eve. 

Kiovia, in Ruffia, an account of, 249. 

Knives and fools, the advantage of de/pi- 
fing them, 64. 

Knowledge, human, 98. 


L. 

Landfhut. See Aion. 

Lapland, Ruffian, an account of, 248. 

Letter from the Portuguefe Secretary of State 
to the Pope’s Nuncio at Lifbon, 44.—Co- 
py of one from Mr. Secretary Pitt to the 
feveral Governors and Companies in North 
America relating to the flag of truce trade, 
379. 

Levant trade, an accurate account of, and 
the manner of cari ying it on, 123. 

Liberty, the notien of, explained, 174. 

Livonia deicribed, 747. 

Love and Chaftity, a cantata, 263. 

Lover's Loadftone, a new country dance, 
262. 

Lynn-Regis, account of, 248. 

Magnificence of nature, -297. 

Man defeétive in the knowledge of himéfelf, 
152. 

Mankind, a view of their diffreffes, 231. 

Mantua, duchy of, defcribed, 60. 

Margate ballad, 324. 

Mathematical method, éxplained, 2$1. 

Matineule, La belle, 43. 

Matrimonial happinefs, rules and maxims 
for promoting it, 73. 

Matter. See Divifibility. 

May-eve, or Kate of Aberdeen, 99. 

Mead, Dr. Richard, his life, 337. 

Medicine for convulfions in children, the 
whooping-cough, worms, flight intermit- 
tents, and fhortnefs of breath, 15. 

Mediterranean fea, defcription of all the 
countries bordering on the eaftern parts of 
it, 57. 

Metapny€cal, proofs of the exiftence of God, 
18.—Diflertations on being in general, 
and fubftance, effence, attributes, and ac- 
cidents, or modes, 171. 

Meteor feen at Shefford, in Berkfhire, 8. 

Meteorological journals of the weather, 55, 
III, 167, 225, 279, 335- 

Methods, analytical and tynthetical, explain- 
ed, 282. 

Mills. See Tide. 

Modena, duchy of, deferibed, 60. 

Montreal, authentic account of its capitula- 
tion, 177. 

Moon, theory concerning its influence, 340. 

Motcou, fome account of, 248. 

Mutcies. See ‘Tendons. 

N. 

Nahoh of Bengal’s letter to the Direftors of 
the Englith Eatt-India Company, on the 
return of Col. Clive, 45. 

Nancy Dawfon, a new fong, 208. 

Naples, kingdom of, its boundaries, air, 
foil, divifions, pro:juce, revolutions, me- 
morable events, government, commercial 
articles, &c. 57, 58. 


T.. sane, 
Nature, 
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Nature, a view of its beauty, wifdom, and 
magnificence, 297. 

Naze and North Foreland, their diftance, 225. 

Neceflity, what it is, 174. 

Neuport, its fituation, trade, ftrength, &c. 
294+ 

Newcattle, its coal trade, 228. 

Nifchgorod, a province of Ruffia, 250. 

Nothing confidered, 172. 

Novogorod, in Ruifia, tome account of, 249. 


Obfervations on the weather of the winter of 
1758, 8. 

Ode tor the new year, 375. 

Orange, Prince of, heads the party againft 
King James II, 359. 

Ottend, its fituation, trade, ftrength, &c. 294. 

Oftiacs, a people fubject to Rufia, an ac- 
count of, 288. 


Paralytic patient, cafe of, cured by an elec- 
trical application, 6. 

Parliament, the proceedings in its laf feffion, 
9, 84, 140, 189. 

Parody from Hamlet, 209. 

Paffions, unfocial, how they affect fympathy, 
371. 

Peterfburg, an account of, 247. 

Philofophy, elements of, 16, 65, 125, 171, 
238, 281, 360. 

Phyfics, in general, 239.—Divifion of, ib. 
—Untility, 240.—Hittory of the difcove- 
ries made therein by the ancients and mo- 
derns, 242.— Why its ftudy ought to 
make a part of the plan of the education 
of youth, 245. 

Place defined and explained, 284. 

Pleafure, the good ute thereof confidered 13. 

Poifons of ferpents different in their force and 
degree of aétion, 337-—The feat of their 
venom difcovered, 338. 

Pope’s territories, their boundaries and pro- 
duce, 60.—His Nuncio’s public entry at 
Windfor, 203. 

Porofity of bodies explained, 366. 

Portfmouth, its importance, 230. 

Poflibility and impoffibility, the principles 
of, explained, 172. 

Prance, Miles, fentence paffed agajnit him, 


79. 
Prsaibens propofed by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, 30, 89. 135) 195- 
Problems for meafuring diftances, 283. 
Progrefs of difcontent. See Difcontent. 
Prologue to the Way to Keep Him, 374. 


Quacks, animadverficns on the encourage- 
ment given them, 38. 
Quakers, their addrefs to the King, 331. 
Queen of King James If. with child, 204. 
— Sufpicions thereupon, ib, — Delivered 
3 


of a Prince, 258.—Sundry opinions con- 
cerning his birth, 259, 306, 307. 

Quo Warrantos iffued out againft divers cor- 
poratione, 202. 


R. 

Radcliffe, Do€tor, his life, 26, 71, 117. 

Reaton, fufficient, principle of, explained, 
173- 

Religion, thoughts on, 42. 

Rhinoceros fly, or beetle, fome account of, 
25. 

Rome, modern, an account of, 6o. 

Rowe, Mrs. Elifabeth, the poeteis, her life, 
233: 

Rules and laws of nature, 239. 

Ruflia, M. de Voltuire’s hittory of that em- 
pire under Peter the Great, 246.—Gene- 
ral defcription of, and divifion inte fix- 
teen grand governinents, 247.—The fame 
hiftory continued, 286, 346. 

Ryno and Alpin, an Highland fragment, 93, 

S. 

Sailor's return, 326. 

Samoieds, an account of, 288. 

Schirrhous tumours, cale of a woman fub« 
ject to them, 93. 

Sclavonia defcribed, 63. 

Sea. See Mediterranean. 

Sea, Doétor, his harangue, 95. 

Serpents, the method of fucking wounds 
made by their bites, recommended by Dr. 
Mead, 338. See Poiton. 

Servants, reflections on the cuftom of giving 
prefents to them in England, 46. 

Shakefpeare, fome curious anecdotes in ree 
gard to his houfe and monument at Strat- 
ford, 114. 

Ships. See French. 

Siberia defcribed, 288. 

Sicily, its fituation, extent, produce, and 
trade, 59. 

Silk-pod. See Cocoon. 

Sluys, its fituation, trade, ftrength, &c. 294. 

Smolenfko in Ruffia defcribed, 249. 

Solidity of bodies explained, 364, 

Solitude, thoughts on, 39. ¥ 

Songs, new, 40, 96, 100, 149, 208, 261, 
265, 377: 

Soul, human, defined, 125.—Proofs of its 
fpirituality, 126.—Its union with the bo- 
dy, 127.—A proof of its immortality, 
128.—Reafons for its immortality from 
the defire of knowledge, 209.—From its 
motion, 262.—From contempt of death 
in the better fort of {pivits, and from the 
fear of it in wicked fouls, 325.—From 
the defire of immortality, 376. 

Space, not an attribute of God, 69.—Defi- 
ned and explained, 284.—Its exiftence 
proved, 285. 

Speech of his prefent Majefty to both Houfes 
of Parliament, 266. 

Stirn, 
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Stirn, Mr. his conduct and behaviour be- 
fore his execution for the murder of Mr. 
Mathews, 153. 

Stratford deferibed, 114. 

Strehla. See AStion. 

Subftance explained, 171. 

Subtility of bodies explained, 362. 

Succeffion of beings, objections againft a 
proof grounded thereon, 18. 

Suicide, refleétions on that horrid crime, 25%. 

Sun, theory concerning its influence, 340. 

Sunderland, its coal trade, 228. 

Sympathy, confiderations on, in regard to 
the unfocial pafiions, 371. 


Tamworth defcribed, 114. 

‘Temple, Middle, the Society of, addrefs 
King James II, to encourage him in his 
proceedings, 133. 

‘Tendons and muicles turned into bones, 44. 

‘Tide-mills, their utility confidered, 144. 

‘Time defined, 175. 

‘Tranfylvania deicrited, 63. 

Triefte, a port town of Iftria, a particular 
account of, 63. 

‘Turky or Levant trade. See Levant. 

‘Turkish empire, its general hiftory, 120. 

‘Tyne, three remarkables at its mouth, 228. 

“Tyrconnel, Earj of, his proceedings in Ire- 
land to eitablifh popeiy, 76. 

U. 


Ukrain, a Ruffian government, defcribed, 


el gf 
Union of the Church of England and Dif- 
fenters, in oppofition to King James IT, 
357° 
Vv. 


Vacuum. See Space. 


NDE X. 


Venice, hiftory of that republic, its form of 
government, trade, &c. 61. 

Veronile, a province of Ruitia, 250. 

Ve.uvius, mount, detcribed, 58. 

Ww. 

War, a difcourfe on, 1.—Should be necef- 
fary as well as juft, 2.—Difficulties at- 
tending it thould be previoufly confider- 
ed, 3.—Its calamities enumerated, 4.— 
Inftability of human affairs occafioned by 
it, 5: 

War, German. See Confiderations. 

Warburg. See Aion. 

Warwick, Earl of, See Grevile. 

, deicription of its town ard ea 
tle, 316. 
, county of, defcribed, 133. 

Way to keep Him, a new tong, 149. 

Weather. See Objfervatigns. 

Whitby, an account of its trade, 227. 

Widow of Wareham, a new country dance, 


97: 

Winter, fragment of ancient Englifh poetry 
thereon, 327. 

Wiidom of nature, +297. 

Worms, a remedy for, 213. 

7 

Yarmouth, its roads, trade, &c. decribed, 
226. 

Year 1759, ov Britain's glory, 40. 

Zealand, iflands of, defcribed, with the 
principal port towns and places of trade 
therein, 295. 

Zi erenberg, the French furprifed there by 
the Hereditary Prince of Braniwic, 163. 
—Relation or the French in regard to this 
affair, 235. 
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